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A LITERARY MAN’S LONDON 


PREAMBLE 


To me, a Londoner, London has many aspects 
and varied; for your true Londoner savours—if 
not all his great city—how, indeed, shall any one 
person achieve so much as that?—at anyrate, as 
much of it as he may. But my London, my 
essential London, is the artistic, the literary, the 
antiquarian, the architectural, and the journalistic 
London. ‘Tomethe picture-theatres, the garages, 
the commercialities, exist as unessential things. 
What really matter are those things that to 
others than me and my sort are mere foolishness. 
When the owners, let us say, of the beautiful and 
interesting old red-brick Inigo Jones house in 
Great Queen Street, Holborn, demolished it some 
years ago and built on its site something that was 
of necessity not of the least interest or beauty, 


I was grieved, and would have been pleased to 
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do something serious to them. When a City 
church by Wren is cleared away, for sake of the 
profit to be gained by selling the site of it, I 
think of Sir Henry Spelman’s work, the History 
of Sacrilege, which is concerned with the evil fates 
that befall those who alienate Church property: 
and therefore when I read—as often you may | 
do—that the resulting sale of the land was a dis- 
appointment, the price reached being as a rule 
far less than anticipated, I feel, not only that 
there is “something in it,” but also extremely 
pleased. 

We of this kind look with a sour glan’ce at those 
new buildings which bear such inscriptions as 
“On this site stood—such-and-such.” We 
think, not unreasonably, that the memorial 
inscription is merely a shameful admission; and 
that, if the vanished thing was to be considered 
not expedient to preserve, at least it would have 
been wiser to forbear the confession of so great 
an error of taste; so gross a lapse from historic 
propriety. 

But we who think in this way are in a hopeless 
minority; we always have been, and ever will be. 
The minority will be smaller, the reckless 
majority larger; and at the last we shall have a 
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New London, whose streets will be in the like- 
ness of gorges between cliffs of buildings in the 
new intimidating style of architecture. Then the 
last survivors among us who have known many 
other—and as we think better—things, will chant 
their Nunc Dimittis and depart, haply to be 
among the blest. 

I am appalled when I think of the changes; 
of the things gracious and of olden fame that 
have been swept away; and also (let me be frank 
and honest about it) when I think of those other 
things of neither good repute, nor beautiful, 
that have gone. The besom of improvement 
has indifferently abolished both, and central 
London and many other parts of London are 
not what they were. The decaying purlieus of 
Drury Lane and Clare Market, where were 
they? Now nowhere: for Kingsway, that finest 
of London’s new thoroughfares, has been driven 
through the sites of them. That great re- 
modelling of a complete district was very long 
under consideration, for threatened houses, 
doomed slums, like threatened men, live long. 
It was at least sixteen years before the plans-for 
that new thoroughfare from Holborn to the 


b) 


Strand, which now we style “ Kingsway,” were, 
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with those for ‘“‘ Aldwych,” translated from 
drawings to deeds. It was some time in 1891 
that the scheme took shape; and not before 1907 
did the demolitions of a maze of mean, yet 
historic, streets begin. It was Holywell Street 
that first yielded to the picks and crowbars of 
the house-breakers. In a few years there will 
be none left who remembered Holywell Street. 
Antiquaries will begin to dispute over details of 
its topography; but they will not be able to con- 
tend about its general line of direction, nor of 
those of other vanished streets in its neighbour- 
hood, because careful plans have been made 
showing at one glance the new streets, Kingsway 
and Aldwych, striding, so to speak, over the 
prostrate bodies of the old. 

Unhonoured, though not altogether unsung, 
Holywell Street, the thoroughfare of an entirely 
reputable name and of an utterly disreputable 
savour, disappeared from the map of London. 
I watched the going of it with that regret with 
which I would not have watched the disappear- 
ance of many entirely respectable streets. It is 
not that I, or the many others who grieved over 
the going of Holywell Street, love streets that 
are disreputable because we like disrepute; but 
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because, in the first place, Holywell Street was 
a genuine relic of seventeenth century London; 
and, secondly, because therein congregated so 
many second-hand booksellers that it was known 
familiarly—though not to the London Direc- 
tory—as ‘“‘ Booksellers’ Row.” There they 
carried on, side by side, amicably. It is true 
there were other traders in that narrow way, 
along which there was not room for the vehicles 
to pass. ‘There was a bootmaker’s, for instance; 
there was a theatrical costumier’s; there was a 
chemist. And above one of the shops was dis- 
played the gilded sign of a half-moom.with the 
profile of the man-in-the-moon on it. Anti- 
quaries claimed it to be the oldest sign in London. 

Some of the second-hand booksellers specialised 
in a kind of books that cryptically they place in 
their printed catalogues under the head “Curious.” 
I should like to know, but probably shall 
never learn who was that ingenious bookseller 
who first invented the term “ Curious,’ to 
describe pornographic literature. But not all 
the booksellers of ‘‘ Booksellers’ Row” dealt in 
such wares. Works of history, delles /ettres ; 
indeed every department was represented in 
those shops and in their windows; and every 
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shop had an assortment of other books in boxes 
or on baulks outside. Those were the cheaper 
sort. ‘‘ All in this box 2d., or 4d., or 6d., as the 
case might be. I have heard of stupendous finds 
being made in those boxes by lucky ones among 
the many who browsed amid the _poorly- 
thought-of books in those boxes; of copies of 
the first edition of Edward Fitzgerald’s Omar 
Khayyam picked up for pence, the value being 
really pounds; of the first edition of Gray’s 
Elegy acquired for the like paltry sum. But 
while I have heard, I have not believed; for the 
second-hand bookseller—who 7s a bookseller and 
not a general dealer in old and discarded things 
—knows his business far better than either the 
generality of business-men, and at least as well 
as the seekers after rare first editions at waste- 
paper prices. I can easily visualise such a 
second-hand bookseller lurking in the dim re- 
cesses of his shop, hugging himself with an access 
of sardonic humour at the knowledge that all 
day and every day his penny and twopenny and 
fourpenny boxes are being rummaged by a 
succession of bargain-hunters who never find any- 
thing in them other than old books of sermons, 
impossible verse, out-of-date primers and such- 
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like deleterious stuff. Despair your hope, you 
who would seek treasure in this wise. 

It is not without propriety that some second- 
hand booksellers have themselves dabbled in the 
attractive gentle art of literature; for example, 
Charles Hindley. He it was who, in or about 
1862, conceived the idea of reprinting the 
famous Mother Shipton’s Prophecies as a popular 
booklet. He rightly considered that Mother 
Shipton, reissued, would be popular. But not 
only did he reprint, he wrote (or if you like 
“ forged”) a good deal, as well. He was not 
the first to add to Mother Shipton, who flourished 
at Knaresborough, in Yorkshire, during the 
fifteenth century; for, in fact, most of her prophe- 
cies have been foisted upon her; and some of the 
“prophetic” things have been foretold after 
they had happened; notably that most famous 
one of all: 

“ Carriages without horses shall go, 
And accidents fill the world with woe.” 

This bright example of poetry, supposed to fore- 
tell the invention of railways, was in fact the 
invention of Charles Hindley; together with: 


“The world then to an end shall come 
In eighteen hundred and eighty-one.” 
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This is a characteristic specimen of that pecu- 
liarly English literary vice, the ‘‘ false rhyme,” 
odious examples of which readily may be found 
by explorers in the collected works of every poet. 
To perpetrate a false rhyme argues an insensitive 
ear. It was not, however, the false rhyme 
which worried people, about 1880, but the 
“prophecy.” It seems incredible, but actually 
a considerable number of people were agitated 
about the predicted approaching end of the 
world. 

It was in 1873 that Hindley owned his 
literary jest, or trick, or forgery—by whatever 
word you choose to call it; but the confession has 
never acquired great currency; and the majority 
of people, who never have heard of Hindley, 
imputed his inventions to the prophetess. 

Hindley wrote an oft-quoted verse in praise 
of books, for his catalogue. It is often quoted 
and admired as a specimen of old English literary 
appreciation; and it is, indeed, full of a right old- 
world feeling: 


Oh, for a booke and a shadie nooke 
Eyther in doore or out: 

With the green leaves whispering overhead. 
Or the street cryes all about. 
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Where I maie reade all at my ease, 
Both of the newe and old; 

For a jollie goode booke whereon to looke, 
Is better to me than golde. 


Let me reconstruct for you Holywell Street 
and its neighbourhood. As you went westward 
from Fleet Street, and passed along by the north 
side of St. Clement Danes, the entrance to Holy- 
well Street confronted you, with the old “ Rising 
Sun” inn at the apex, where Wych Street went 
off parallel to the right; both Wych Street and 
Holywell Street ending at Newcastle Street. 
Off Wych Street, to the right, branched New 


Inn, and formerly also Lyons’ Inn, and between 


>> 


Wych Street and Holywell Street were the Opera 
Comique and the Globe Theatres, built end to end. 
The Opera Comique had also an entrance from 
the Strand. It was from the Opera Comique 
that Gilbert and Sullivan’s “‘ Patience’ was trans- 
ferred October roth, 1881, in the course of its 
successful run, to the newly-built Savoy Theatre. 

The tall and yet not substantial overhanging 
houses of Holywell Street, very largely of lath 
and plaster, were a joy to the artist, if a sorrow to 
the sanitarian. The artists loved to sketch the 
houses, though they would have objected to live 
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in them. One house in particular was noted as 
having once been the home of the carpenter to 
whom that bright spirit of his times, the redoubt- 
able Jack Sheppard, was apprenticed. It was 
at the back of this house that the ancient “ holy 
well” that gave the street its name was redis- 
covered, about 1850. Expectations of archzo- 
logical finds in the dried-up shaft were great; 
but these hopes were doomed to be disappointed. 
Only old boots, oyster-shells, broken crockery, 
and two battered coins of no rarity were found. 
One coin, which proved to be a halfpenny of 
the reign of George the Fourth, sufficiently 
proved, if the other “finds” did not, that the 
explorers had not lighted upon medieval relics. 

The eastern horn of ‘‘ Aldwych,” named by a 
happy invention, after Wych Street and those 
Danish memories alluded to in the name of 
“St. Clement Danes’ church, cuts through the 
sites of New Inn and the eastern end of Wych 
Street and Holywell Street. The “ Rising Sun ” 
at the apex of them, stood exactly where is now 
the middle of the roadway between Australia 
House and the Insurance office opposite. The 
north side of the Strand is greatly widened here. 
A number of insignificant shops stretched along 
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at this point; among them that of one Palmer, 
one of the early dealers in foreign stamps at a 
time when few other than schoolboys collected 
such things. He was a little dark man, with a 
profound contempt, as I recollect, for my collec- 
tion, and an absurd waxed moustache. I was 
amused at the moustache, but humiliated at 
the contumely with which my collection was 
regarded. ; 

The Olympic Theatre, whose exterior walls 
stank violently, for sufficient reasons, was one of 
the four demolished in these great changes. It 
stood where the roadway of Aldwych. joins that 
of Kingsway. The western horn of Aldwych 
cuts, at its junction with the Strand, half way 
through the site of what we must now style the 
“old” Gaiety Theatre, although it was built 
only about 1875. 

Stanhope, Vere and Sardinia streets, a portion 
of Clare Street, and the whole of Little Queen 
Street, were abolished in the making of Kings- 
way. They were streets that bore honoured 
names, but smirched with the degradation into 
which this region, and Drury Lane, had long 
fallen. It had become difficult to realise that 
this once had been a fashionable region, and 
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that ‘“‘ pretty Mistress Gwynne” did not disdain 
residence hereabouts. Clare Market was a 
thieves’ quarter at the worst; but at its best not 
without picturesque quality. Denzell Street was 
a slum with no redeeming feature. But it had 
a tablet (shown here) which spoke, not uncer- 


Denzell 
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tainly, of the great days. Gilbert, Earl of Clare, 
who named this and Holles Street, after his uncle, 
Lord Holles, could never have dreamed to what 
depths his property would have fallen in social 
esteem, or to what heights the ground-value 
would have risen. 
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Clare Market was cleared away in 1898, and 
with it went a curious old shop in Gilbert’s 
Passage—another of those streets named after 
the Earl of Clare and his relations. This was 
the last of the old “‘ bulk-shops ”; a type of shop 
at one time usual in London. This particular 
example was a cavernous old place, in the occu- 
pation of a poulterer. The “ bulk” that gave 
such shops their distinctive name was the fixed 
projecting board, or bench, running along the 
frontage, outside the shutters. This was almost 
always accompanied by an overhanging pent, as 
seen in the illustration; and thus, not wholly un- 
sheltered from the weather, those who had no 
home, and could not afford a lodging, often 
passed their nights, stretched on the hard, and 
perhaps not too clean, boards, disturbed some- 
times by the watch. 

Those ‘“‘ bulk-shops” are not without a grim 
kind of interest to literary men, whose forbears 
of those ‘‘ good old times”’ that for us were not 
so good, often slept in this manner. That was the 
Grub Street era. Men whose names are now famous 
or honoured, have stretched their weary limbs on 
these unpliant beds; the essayists, the poets, the 
pamphleteers and the journalists of long ago. 
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The hack-writers were indeed no strangers to 
the bulk as a bed, and often used to couch on 
one for the night, to be rudely awakened by 
indignant shopkeepers, in the early morn, and 
damned for dissolute rogues and vagabonds. 
They caroused until closing time in the taverns, 
and when they were thrust forth, into the streets, 
snored upon bulks until morning came and woke 
them to their hard workaday world. 

Thus it is, remembering well all these van- 
ished things and fading memories, recollecting 
the undesirable alleys where in summer-time the 
uncleanly persons sat in their doorways, the old 
women philosophically smoking pipes and the 
others often clawing one another in street fights, 
I wonder, as I pass along Kingsway, at the 
changes that have taken place. It was not 
without some amusement that I recalled, when 
officially invited to York House in Kingsway to 
explain to the officials of the commissioners there 
why I had not rendered super-tax payments to 
them, that the sumptuous suite of offices stands 
on the site of a slum in which the poor devils, 
my literary forbears, held starvation at bay— 
and not always successfully. Even though 
Kingsway be to-day the show street of central 
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London and admirable; and though the slums 
were very slummy, I am sufficiently sentimental 
to regret the exchange. I do not find sufficient 
interest in the hard-bitten business-men there; 
and I deplore the disappearance of the pictur- 


Last oF THE Oxp Burx-Suors, GitBert’s PassacE 


esque three-arched approach through Sardinia 
Street to Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Nor do I look 
upon the Bush Building that closes in Kingsway 
to the south, and helps to spoil it, with any— 
affection in any case would be too much— 
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admiration. It is an American importation. But 
they do things bigger than that in the United 
States. Beside the Woolworth Building, which 
is beautiful, in spite of its mammoth proportion 
and its height of 720 feet, the Bush structure is 
small. You do not, who have not been to 
America, think it small; but I, who have, know 
it to be comparatively so; and I know that 
though we have in Kingsway our supremest 
effort, it is a toy beside the gigantesque archi- 
tecture of New York. And I hope.it will so 
remain our ultimate height; for the gigantic is 
oppressive. At any rate, it seems hardly poss- 
ible that we shall have a Woolworth Building, 
a ‘*Cathedral of Commerce,” as the New 
Yorkers style it. It is an unfortunate name, 
because the implication, that the Dollar is the 
American god, and almighty, is so obvious. 

At any rate, the improvers-away of old things 
have left us Lincoln’s Inn Fields not altogether 
altered, for there, in Portsmouth Street, is yet the 
little house and shop styled “ Dickens’s Old 
Curiosity Shop.” 

It is a singular thing to observe how traditions 
grow and grow ever more insistent. ‘Thus the 
‘Old Curiosity Shop, Immortalized by Charles 
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Dickens,” as the painted inscription on the 
plaster front long has proclaimed, was certainly 
never thought of by Dickens when he wrote the 
novel of that name and invented the characters 
of Little Nell and her grandfather. The sub- 
ject long has been exhaustively threshed out. 


\ 


“cc 
Tue “Oxrp Curiosity Suop,” PorrsmoutH STREET 


Dickens had no specific shop or building in 
mind; but as this is by far the oldest and the 
smallest and the quaintest old house in the region 
of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, the attribution has been 
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made. It had to be. There was the demand 
to be satisfied, and there was a shop of shops for 
quaintness, and it has become a “‘ literary land- 
mark,” in spite of all criticism. If we refer to 
Cattermole’s gorgeous illustration of the interior 
of the “ Old Curiosity Shop” of the story, we 
shall note readily enough that no shop less than 
ten times the size of this possibly could hold the 
resplendent suits of armour and miscellaneous 
curiosities there depicted. It is a collection to 
make the antiquary envious indeed. There is 
in the foreground a splendid suit of armour of 
the time of Henry the Seventh that little Nell’s 
grandfather could have realised a fortune on. 
So the riotous fancy of Mr. Cattermole ran 
entirely away with him. 

For years past we have been hearing of the 
impending demolition of “The Old Curiosity 
Shop,” and some thirty years ago it was re- 
ported actually to be falling down; and on a 
Christmas Eve, Mr. Bruce-Smith, the scenic 
artist, was hurriedly sent for to repair it. That 
quaint touch gives you exactly the insubstantial 
lath-and-plaster structure it is; not much more 
solid than Mr. Bruce-Smith’s own more elabo- 
rate efforts at Drury Lane Theatre and elsewhere. 
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On July 30th, 1923, was sold, at the London 

Auction Mart, Queen Victoria Street, the little 
old-fashioned house and shop known as “ The 
Old Curiosity Shop.” The property, starting 
at 1,150, was eventually sold to Mr. J. A. 
Phillips, of Oxford Street, who stated that he 
hoped to preserve it and its traditions. 
_ Well, then, ‘The Old Curiosity Shop” re- 
mains. It has acquired what we may call a 
“prescriptive right” to the title, which will 
survive, as already it has survived, a criticism 
that by rights should have been absolutely 
destructive. ‘ 

It is perhaps surprising that, considering all 
these changes, the western side of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields has survived. Some of its old mansions 
have indeed been rebuilt, but that numbered 57 
and 58 survives. It is a stately, stone-fronted 
mansion of fine architectural character, dating 
from the early part of the eighteenth century. 
Here in the time of Dickens lived John Forster, 
the friend and adviser, and lastly the biographer, 
of Charles Dickens. The “ harbitrary gent,” as 
the cabman called him, grew to be more than 
ever arbitrary in his capacity of intimate friend 
and adviser of Dickens. Dickens was his pedestal, 
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on which he hoped to erect his own statue so 
to say. It was here, in the front room of 
the ground-floor, that Dickens read over to 
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Forster and an assemblage of intimates, includ- 
ing Carlyle, Maclise, Douglas Jerrold, Clarkson 
Stanfield, Laman Blanchard and others, on 
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December 2nd, 1844, the script of his story, 
The Chimes. 

In Bleak House the mansion appears as the 
chambers of Mr. Tulkinghorn: 

‘In a large house, formerly a house of state, 
lives Mr. Tulkinghorn. It is let off in sets of 
chambers now; and in those shrunken fragments 
of its greatness lawyers lie, like maggots in nuts. 
But its roomy staircases, passages, and ante- 
chambers still remain, and even its painted ceil- 
ing, where Allegory, in Roman helmet and 
celestial linen, sprawls amid balustrades and 
pillars, flowers, clouds, and big-legged boys, 
and makes the head ache; as would seem to be 
Allegory’s object always more or less.” _ 

But, alas! for Allegory, the Roman with his 
truncheon of authority, and the boys of the big 
legs and the celestial appurtenances, have all, 
vanished. Even the lawyers all have gone, 
which is remarkable; for lawyers are the tightest 
of Tite-Barnacles. ‘To-day in place of the solici- 
tor is an eminent firm of engineers, who do not 
take so much interest in Dickens as in dividends; 
and never so much as heard of John Forster. 
And next door on one side are the newly-built 
offices of an American firm of canned provisions; 
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while on the other side are the equally new 
offices of a big oil company. 

Earlier than the Kingsway reconstructions was 
the making of the Charing Cross Road and 
Shaftesbury Avenue. Those new thoroughfares 
should have been magnificent improvements, but 
the magnificence has been missed by bad plan- 
ning and by a too sparing width. I think no 
one would care to own to an address in 
Charing Cross Road, and I—together with every 
knowledgeable Londoner—am deeply convinced 
that no one of respectability would admit to 
residing in Shaftesbury Avenue. There is an 
implication in doing so, numerous implications, 
in fact. I daresay this general sense of Shaftes- 
bury Avenue does it an injustice, but there it is. 
And to think that it was named after the “ good ” 
Earl of Shaftesbury, the 7th Earl, described in 
biographical works as “‘the eminent philan- 
thropist:’’ not his son and successor, who shot 
himself in a hansom-cab, on April 13th, 1886, 
less than a year after his father’s death. 

Those improvements brought Charing Cross 
Road down to St. Martin’s Lane, at a point where 
a little byway called “Hemming’s Row” ran 
off into Green Street. Hemming’s Row was 
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abolished, but Green Street is yet there, and 
until quite recently you might see painted on a 
wall of that side of the National Gallery the name 
of “ Hemming’s Row,” very wan and ghostlike. 
It was a street with shops that exhibited photo- 
graphs of full-blown music-hall beauties, ex- 
tremely décolletées, with developments like milch- 
kine. That kind of show is not nowadays one 
of London’s ordinary features, as then it was. 
The photographs of the exuberant ladies were 
accompanied by books of salacious “ Memoirs.” 
Holywell Street had those, too, but it exhibited 
no photographs. Burlington Arcade. displayed 
some, not quite so pronounced. 

To what regions and climes have the second- 
hand booksellers migrated? Chiefly to the Char- 
ing Cross Road. They went there from Holy- 
well Street em masse and at once; and there they 
are to this day. The Charing Cross Road would 
seem to have been created for them; because the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, then in its last 
years, was careful not to make the new road the 
stately business thoroughfare it could easily have 
been. The squalid character of it was at once 
and inexorably assured by the misguided act of 
building ‘“‘ model” working-class dwellings in 
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that new way. The new thoroughfare began 
life by looking second-hand; and as such it obvi- 
ously invited the second-hand booksellers, 

I have grown up with all these changes; have 
seen the going of old Battersea Bridge and of old 
Putney Bridge; have seen Putney change from 
something in the likeness of a village into the 
absolute replica of a hundred other mean subur- 
ban streets. I have seen Carlyle; Tennyson, the 
Poet Laureate, has spoken to me, but not I to 
him, because to the little boy that I was he a 
good deal daunted me. Not so his brother, 
Horatio, who was also a poet indeed, but not 
Laureate, and therefore not so obsessed with his 
own importance. Cecilia Tennyson, the Poet 
Laureate’s niece (Mrs. Pope) was married from 
our house; fluttering about, excited, extremely 
girlish; Mrs. Horatio, bird-like, too; tea-drink- 
ing all day, innumerable cups; not so greatly 
impressed with her Poet Laureate brother-in- 
law as you might suppose; and full of domestic 
details about his hair, which she said he wore long 
of necessity, because it “bled” if cut! Also 
that he wrote his poetry mostly while lying in 
bed, drinking gin-and-water and smoking long 


““ churchwarden ”’ pipes. 
mar GC 
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It is, I suppose, as good a method as any other 
of invoking inspiration. 

The great man asked my mother what I was 
going to be. He was not interested, really. It 
was, and is, the kind of solicitude for one’s future 
that is expected. 

My mother said, with a laugh at the quaint 
idea, ‘He used to say he was going to be a 
gentleman, but the idea now is that he would 
like to be a printer.” My dear mother intended 
no sarcasm. It wasnot her way. She imputed 
nothing, and did not intend any implication 
derogatory to the craft and mystery of printing. 
And indeed, in the fullness of time I became 
sealed of the tribe of Caxton, Wynkyn de Worde 
and William Morris. Therefore, although Iam an 
author of many books, an artist, and a journalist, 
before all, I am, or was, a printer. Whether or not 
I am also a gentleman it is not for me to say; but— 
and if it interests you in the least—I would not cut 
short the life of a wild flower by plucking it. I will 
let it live out its short and lovely life. I will do no 
one harm, wantonly; but nemo me impune lacessit. 


The poet of 


** Kind hearts are more than coronets 
And simple faith than Norman blood”’ 
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who made no shame to pluck the wild flower 
from its cranny, and to seek to analyse it, took 
no further notice of me; and at the time I was 
glad of that. 

As I do not destroy wild flowers, either from 
sheer wantonness, or with any quasi-botanical 
or philosophical excuse, or with that latest 
apology for the vandal, “ nature-study,” I look 
with disfavour upon Tennyson’s lines : 


“Flower in the crannied wall 
I pluck you out of the crannies 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand. 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is,” 


It is not worthy of the poet who wrote ‘“ The 
Brook.” It is a cheap attempt at metaphysics 
and religious philosophy. He is not content 
with plucking the flower; he must ravish it out 
of its cranny, “root and all,” exactly as would do 
the beanfeasters and those sorry sort of holiday- 
makers who despoil the countryside. And, in 
doing so, he perpetuates a rhyme—“ crannies,” 
““man is,” which we excuse in Ingoldsby and 
W. S. Gilbert because it is their way, and 
perhaps also in Browning, when he rhymes 
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“ranunculus” with “Tommy, make room for 
your uncle-us,” but not in Tennyson, whose way it 
properly is not. If you go to Lincoln, there you 
will see a statue of Tennyson, by G. F. Watts, R.A., 
in which he is represented with the flower in his 
hand, which he has plucked from the crannied 
wall. “Caught in the act,” so to speak, of 
tearing down the wallflower and the saxifrages 
from the hold they so precariously. have made. 

If ever I held an advisory post in a definitive 
and final edition of Tennyson, I would suppress 
that poem; even as Tennyson himself suppressed, 
at a very early date, the silly Skipping Rope, with 
the lines: 


“Be careful, or my skipping rope 
Will hit you in the eye!” 


And I would away, too, if I could, with much 
else, unworthy and insincere. But not with 
Maud, his supremest work. Often I wonder 
at the mood that impelled Tennyson to Maud. 
As a whole, it is unlike Tennyson; fierce and 
passionate and tender by turns. But nothing 
that ever I have seen or read informs me as to 
the true inwardness of Maud. Any young man 
of what used to be styled “sensibility” can 
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understand that great and lovely work; because, 
as often I have thought, no poet ever set down 
in writing such poetry as any young man of that 
calibre feels. I well remember when and where 
that thought first came to me. It was on a 
scented early summer night in Kensington Gore, 
and very long ago, for I was twenty years of 
age. The scent of the may-blossom and the 
chestnuts and the syringa was wafted out of 
Kensington Gardens into the public highway, 
as I walked home, late, from Kensington to 
Hyde Park, and I thought that thought, 
passionately, and passionately I think it now. 

In those times you could indeed have at such 
an hour the highway of Kensington Gore very 
much to yourself. Not at any hour can you 
now enjoy that comparative solitude, and the 
syringa, the chestnut blossom and the may 
cannot compete with the odour of half-com- 
busted petrol from the automobile traffic which 
impregnates the air of this, as of all other London 
streets. 

Great thoughts, indeed! Often I walked 
home that way, not only because I prefer to walk 
but because then—and even now—there is no 
better way, if you wish to go between, say, 
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Phillimore Terrace, High Street, Kensington, 
and the Bayswater Road at the Marble Arch 
end. I walked home, inspired by those eve- 
nings, for they were rendered inspiring by one 
of those girls I have loved. The lady knew 
nothing of that; for, like the love-lorn one in 
the poem, I never confessed it, but let what’s-his- 
name—ah! yes, I have it, “ concealment ”—I 
let ‘“‘ concealment like a worm i’ the bud, feed 
on my damask cheek.”” And the fair and accom- 
plished one (who is a brunette) does not to this 
day, I am quite sure, in the very least suspect. 
But she impelled me, as I have hinted, to think 
poetry; not, however, I am happy to say, to 
write it. She impelled others to sing, and I 
remember to have suffered much in that way 
from the straining efforts of a certain young 
man whose voice was neither a tenor nor a bari- 
tone, an alto, nor a bass. 

I will now, from those in more than one 
sense, fragrant memories of Kensington, come 
back to the second-hand booksellers. A second- 
hand bookseller is born, not made. It is, prop- 
erly speaking, a vocation, and one that should 
be above any question of money-making. A 
bookseller, second-hand or other, should handle 
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books exactly as old Izaak Walton said the 
angler should handle worms, as though he loved 
them. A second-hand bookseller should—and 
I have known some who did—handle books 
when selling them to a customer as though he 
disliked parting with them. But that kind is 
now so rare that a stuffed specimen ought to 
be exhibited in the London Museum. There 
are yet stalls in Farringdon Street, and in Ald- 
gate, of all places, where second-hand books are 
sold; but their stock is not, as a rule, such as 
would attract a bibliophile. Stacks of back- 
numbers of popular magazines, old directories, 
and the like are their usual display. They are 
not for me. For whom, indeed, are the Direc- 
tories of ten years ago? Imagine, if you can 
conceive of it, anyone being of such rashness 
that would impel him to buy a Directory of that 
age, and proceed to use it, posting letters to folk 
dead or bankrupt—or, let us rather say—having 
made their fortunes, purchased titles and moved 
to higher spheres! Yet there is a never-dying 
superstition among the barrow-vendors of books 
that to someone a ten-year-old Directory will 
make an appeal. I cannot understand it. I 
can comprehend a desire to be the owner of a 
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Directory say eighty or a hundred years of age, 
because that is an antiquity, and it is likely to 
contain some interesting social and topographical 
information. Possibly these kerbstone mer- 
chants suppose there may be those who will buy 
out-of-date directories, and lay them down to 
mature, as mine is matured. 

There are superstitions, hardy and _ not 
to be defeated, as every Londoner knows. 
There is the superstition of those who manage 
the traffic of the “ Underground ” railways that, 
while, as everyone knows, many passengers wish 
to enter or alight from trains at Earl’s Court on 
the up-journey, very few desire to do so on the. 
down. With that undefeated superstition firmly 
fixed in their minds they carefully arrange that 
extremely few down-trains for certain stations 
ever stop at Earl’s Court, so that people resorting 
to that station wait there long intervals to con- 
template the advertisements. But, on the other 
hand, there is the countervailing superstition 
that a great exodus of passengers by almost 
every train is to be expected and duly provided 
for, at Baron’s Court on the down journey, 
and the trains duly stop; but rarely do people 
alight. 
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This is a digression. Let us return to our 
street vendors of books. Once or twice I have 
bought books on a barrow at Aldgate, merely 
because the proprietor was urgent to sell me 
something. I purchased there for one shilling 
a very nice three-volume edition (that of 1794) 
of “ Peter Pindar’s” works, the poetry of Dr. 
John Wolcot, who flourished in the reign of 
George the Third, and was one of the acutest 
art-critics of his or any other time, and a 
savagely humorous satirist. 

“Tt’ll amuse yer, guv’nor,” said the stall- 
keeper, and he opened Volume One, at page 
334, near the beginning of Bozzy and Piozzi. 
His rugged thumb marked the lines that had 
entertained him: 


BOZZY 


“ At supper, rose a dialogue on witches, 
When Crosbie said there could not be such 
bitches ; 
And that ’twas blasphemy to think such hags 
Could stir up storms, and on their broomstick 
nags 
Gallop along the air with wond’rous pace, 


And boldly fly in God Almighty’s face. 


= 
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But Johnson answered him, ‘ There might be 
witches; 
Nought proved the non-existence of such 
bitches.’ ”’ 
I turned away with my purchase, shocked at 
this depraved appreciation of Dr. Wolcot’s coarse 
humour. 


CHAPTER I 


HOW THEY WOULD WRITE ABOUT 
LONDON 


THERE are many and distinct ways of writing 
about London. Which is the best way, I will 
not presume to declare; it depends upon so many 
considerations; on the temperament of the 
writer; on the kind of reader to be pleased; on 
the particular angle of vision from which you 
contemplate London; and upon whether you 
are to treat of London as a whole, or to discourse 
upon some especial feature of it. 

The subject has been approached in every 
possible way; from the archeological and archi- 
tectural points of view; from the historical, the 
social, the commercial, and a hundred other 
standpoints; and archeologists and writers on 
architecture, the historians, the sociologists and 
the business-men all have had their own indi- 


vidual ways. It is easily possible to write with 
43 
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fire and passion upon each and all of those mani- 
festations of London, and it is equally easy to 
be dull. I sometimes feel that I could write 
passionately about the Roman stone quern, or 
hand-mill for grinding corn, that was discovered 
in 1923 at the lowest depth in the City at which 
ever any Roman relic has been discovered— 
twenty feet, in Fenchurch Street—and yet again, 
there are times when, with equal force, I feel 
capable of writing about the so-called “ Non- 
trains on the “‘ Underground ” which, it 
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stop 
is true, do not stop at the stations, but in the 
tunnels between them. : 

The noblest panegyric of London was written 
well over four hundred years ago, and by a 
Scot; by William Dunbar (1465-1530), who 
came from Scotland in 1501, in the train of the 
Ambassadors who were accredited to the Court 
of Henry the Seventh for the purpose of con- 
ducting the negotiations incidental to the mar- 
riage of the Princess Margaret, eldest daughter 
of our English King, with James the Fourth, the 
King of Scotland. 

Dunbar seems to have been greatly impressed 
with the majesty of London, as we presently shall 
see by his poem. It is no complimentary 
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exercise, as you who read it readily will allow. 
It breathes sincerity and admiration in its every 
line. Dunbar, with great success, recited his 
own verses at the banquet given in Christmas 
week to the Ambassadors by the Lord Mayor, 
Sir John Shadworth, at the Guildhall. 


London! thou art of townés 4 per se; 
Sovereign of cities! Seemliest in sight; 
Of high renown, riches, and royalty! 
Of Lords, Barons, and many goodly Knight; 
Of most delectable lusty Ladies bright; 
Of famous Prelates, in habits clerical; 
Of Merchants full of substance and of might: 
London, thou art the flower of cities all. 


Gladdeth anon, thou lusty Troy Novant, 
City that sometime clepéd was New Troy. 
In all the earth, Imperial as thou stant 
Princess of towns, of pleasure and of joy. 
A richer resteth under no Christian roy. 
For many power, with craftés natural; 
Formeth none fairer, sith the Flood of Noy: 
London, thou art the flower of cities all. 


Gem of all joy, jasper of jocundity; 

Most mighty carbuncle of virtue and valour; 
Strong Troy in vigour and serenity; 

Of Royal cities Rose and Geraflour; 
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Empress of townés, exalt in honour; 
In beauty bearing the throne imperial, 
Sweet Paradise, precelling in pleasure. 
London, thou art the flower of cities all. 


Above all rivers, thy river hath renown, 
Whose berial streams, pleasant and preclare, 
Under thy lusty wallés runneth down; 
Where many a swan doth sing with wingés 
fair. 
Where many a Barge doth sail and row with 
oar; 
Where many a ship doth rest with top-royal. 
O town of towns, patron and not compare: 
London, thou art the flower of cities all. 


Upon thy lusty Bridge of pillars white, 
Been Merchants full royal to behold. 

Upon thy streets goeth many a seemly Knight, 
In velvet gowns and chains of gold. 

By Julius Cesar thy Tower founded of old; 
May be the House of Mars victorial; 

Whose artillery with tongue may not be told: 
London, thou art the flower of cities all. 


Strong be thy Wall that about thee stands! 
Wise be the people that within thee dwells. 
Fresh is thy River with his lusty strands; 
Blithe be thy Churches; well-sounding be 
thy Bells. 
Rich be thy Merchants, in substance that 
excels, 
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Fair be their wives, right lovesome, white 
and small: 
Clear be thy Virgins, lusty under kells: 
London, thou art the flower of cities all. 


Thy famous Mayor, by princely governance, 
With sword of Justice, thee ruleth prudently, 
No Lord of Venice, Paris or Florence, 
In dignity, or honour, goeth to him nigh. 
He is exemplar, load-star, and guide; 
Principal patron and rare original. 
Above all Mayors, as Master most witty: 
London, thou art the flower of cities all. 


The young Duc de Lauzun,who visited England 
in 1767, was not at all complimentary about it. 

The town, he said, was badly paved and still 
worse lighted. Each resident was required to 
light up the front of his own house; most of them 
only displayed a wretched lantern; others, more 
ostentatious, hung out several, so that the tran- 
sitions were abrupt from darkness to a blaze of 
illumination. At night men provided with a 
torch and a cudgel (watchmen) were posted at the 
street-corners to guard the safety of the citizens, 
and it was part of their duty to call out the 
hours and the quarter whence the wind blew. 

But what, above all else, struck the young 
Frenchman with amazement, was the rigorous 
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observance of Sunday rest. No plays to be seen 
on that day; games, dances, music, all were 
forbidden; the inns, the taverns, the suburban 
tea-gardens, all were closed. Instead of cheer- 
ful faces, such as are everywhere to be seen in 
France on a holiday, here were none but morose 
countenances to be met with. The whole city 
seemed to be plunged into dismal dejection. 
“Lovers yawn as they sit by their mistresses, the 
drunkards yawn over their liquor, the preacher 
yawns in concert with the congregation, nay, 
the victim has been seen to yawn on the gallows 
before taking the final leap, while the crowd 
about him yawned in chorus.” : 

Well do we know the witty irony with which 
Byron wrote of London in Don ‘fuan ; from his 
approach to the Great City, onward. Along the 
road from Dover he came: 


A mighty mass of brick, and smoke, and shipping 
Dirty and smoky, but as wide as eye 

Could reach: with here and there a sail just 

skipping 

In sight; then lost amidst the forestry 

Of masts: a wilderness of steeples peeping 
On tiptoe through their sea-coal canopy 

A huge dun cupola, like a foolscap crown 

On a fool’s head: and there is London Town. 
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Byron, no doubt, if he were to-day writing of 
London, would give us some up-to-date adven- 
tures of his hero; something in this sort: 


Don Juan sought to cross the leafy Park, 
Afoot, for proud of his virility, 

Although the hour was somewhat after dark, 
He had no thought of any incivility. 

He entered on that long and dreary walk 
His mind at ease, enjoying the tranquillity; 

When, on the way, along those alleys shady, 

He was accosted by a strange young lady. 


Don Juan raised his hat politely; and 
She asked the hour. “I think,” he said, “‘ ’tis 
ten;” 
When out upon them rushed an angry band 
Of uniformed and most abusive men, 
Who shouted loudly, “‘ What’s the game, young 
spark? 
We’re here to keep an eye upon the Park.” 
They said they were the agents of the law; 
And called him names he’d never heard before. 


To prove their words they hit him on the snitch, 
And said they would, as guardians of the peace, 
Take him away by force, a method which, 
It seems, is greatly favoured much by the 
p’lice. 
No use to argue or to agitate: 


The Force is always favoured by the magistrate. 
D 
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Don Juan did not understand the men, 

But conscious that his cause was in the right, 
He struck a manly attitude, and then 

He struck a constable with all his might, 
For e’en the mildest man will turn; and then 
You’re like to have a stiff and stubborn fight. 
Don Juan dealt some shrewd and lusty blows, 
And landed one assailant on the nose. 


’Twas no avail; they numbered four to one, 

And Juan soon was levelled with the gravel; 
And when the interesting scrap was done, 
They marched him off; he swearing like the devil. 
A crowd accompanied, to see the fun: 

They welcomed it, like pageant or a revel— 
Although it is a sight both strange and vile, 
To see a man marched off 4 Ja grenouaille. 


Don Juan sadly passed the night in clink: 

Next day they brought him up before the Cadi, 
Who said, “‘ Inspector, this is sad, I think: 

Here is the man, but what about the lady?” 
The police replied, “‘She’s with her ma, we 

think. 

As for the man, we’re very much afraid he 
Must not be given bail, for he may vanish. 
We think he’s French; but he declares he’s Span- 

ish.” 


They told the Beak, presiding on the Bench 
Like some dilapidated old image, 
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About the Park, the man, the wench, 
And then they spoke discreetly of the scrim- 
mage. 
Presenting to the Court the shocking case, 
And pointing to their comrade’s broken face. 


The Cadi shook his venerable head: 
** Well, I should like to hear some more about 
her; 
But as she is not here, there’s no more to be said. 
And we must even do without her.” 
The wisdom our stipendiaries shed 
Is marvellous. ‘There cannot be a doubter. 
He would have liked to take some means or other 
To give a word of warning to her mother. 
The Cadi had no reasonable doubt, 
And treated Juan’s pleas with much derision: 
"Twas no avail, at once he pointed out, 
And gave him three months in the First Divi- 
sion. 
No need to wonder what ’twas all about; 
Nor use to argue at this strange decision— 
In short—with irony we call sublime— 
Three months, or “ time,” for being asked the 
time! 


The staccato—reverberating picturesque style, 
built upon Walt Whitman—has its merits, but 
few verbs. Grammarians, however who have a 
preference for sentences with verbs in them, 
are likely to feel exasperated. You begin: 
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“London. The Imperial City. That unequalled 
hive of men. London by the Thames. Lon- 
don that has known the tramp of the Roman 
legionaries; that knows the tramps on the seats 


HOA HAKA-NANA JA 


ROM EASTER ISLAND 
EASTER (SLAND 


PRESENTED BY THE QUEEN, 1869 PRESENTED BY QUEEN VICTORIA 


eT Cotas 


STATUES FROM EASTER ISLAND IN THE PORTICO OF THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM 


of the Embankment. The City Imperial. The 


suburbs unthinkable. The West End; the East. 
Bloomsbury. The British Museum, and Hoa- 


Haka Nana Ia, the finest statue in London; 
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rugged, primeval. A work of the Cannibal 
Islanders. Like Epstein. Worshipped by the 
cannibals, worshipped indeed in her rugged sim- 
plicity, there he stands, indifferent. Not Ep- 
stein; Hoa, etc. And beside him his young 
brother; or perhaps it is an ancestor. He has 
no name. A poor relation, perhaps. Brought 
home by H.M.S. Topaze, and presented by the 
Lords of the Admiralty. Let us hope the 
directors of the British Museum were grateful 
for the gift. It does not look as though they 
were, for Hoa and his young friend are out there 
in the cold and windy portico. Not housed as 
are the busts of the Czsars; most of them 
not so well done as these deities of Easter 
Island. 

“There are the busts of Roman Emperors 
within. Criminals in appearance; criminal in 
their records. Except Julius Cesar; a noble head. 
The British Museum! London. 

“Westminster. Five hundred years of legisla- 
tion—and not finished yet! The House. The 
Conservative Members! The Liberals!! The 
Labour Members!!! Um-m. 

«The Abbey. Ah-h-h! Victoria Street, the 
dark canyon. Ugh! 
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“London by night! Night. (Not morning). 
Darkness. Gloom. Except where the garish 
electric orbs of Piccadilly Circus glare. The 
Strand, too. Lights along the Embankment; 
reflected in the tide. The voice of London. 
The dull roar of her. The hooting of the taxi- 
cabs. The traffic noises. At midnight the 
yowls of demon cats. The boom of Big Ben. 
Midnight: London.” 

There is much to be done from the social 
exploratory angle. 

Where do the Scottish in London congregate? 
Often I have asked the question; and I have been 
shown the ‘“‘ Clachan”’ in Fleet Street, where I 
have heard strange barbaric speech. But I can 
tell you where the Scottish are chiefly to be 
found; in the best-paying jobs. I was told, 
“There is a Scot in the Tottenham Court Road 
who has been there many years; he will tell you 
a good deal.” I was furnished with the number, 
but when I reached the address, I found that 
my leg had been pulled, for I was confronted 
with the Highlander “ Phineas,” who stands guard 
at the entrance of Messrs. Catesby’s premises, 
eternally about to take a pinch of snuff from his 
mull. Now and again the medical students of 
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University College Hospital make off with him, 
but he always comes back. He was, for example, 
conveyed to the War Office on the memorable 
“Ladysmith Night,” to be enlisted, but was 
not accepted. Sometimes it is sought to burn 
him, but without avail; for he is not only Scotch, 
but of tough wood, and will not burn easily. 
Social London strata vastly interest me. 
Speaking of the Tottenham Court reminds me 
of furniture. You may buy all sorts of furni- 
ture in the Tottenham Court Road, for all 
classes. Suites, and odd pieces. Some very odd 
pieces, but no matter! Wash-hand stands, as 
they style them in the West End, ornate and lined 
with the most exquisite peacock-blue tiles; a 
lesser variety, which may find its way to the 
suburbs, where they refer to ‘‘ washing-stands ”’; 
of a cheaper sort, white-painted wooden affairs, 
for the use of servants. ‘The social grades indi- 
cated by the employment of the simple words, 
“‘ wash-hand-stand ” intrigue me. As I have 
indicated two grades, I will now note that the 
Teutonic dweller in our midst has his own 
variety, he styles it a “vorschhondstondt.” ‘The 
working-man has no use for the word at all; he 
‘cleans himself ”’ at the sink; but here again, 
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social changes are effecting vast differences. The 
working-man now, as often as not, has his “ wash- 
ing-stand ” and has discarded the sink; while the 
best people, generally, do not any longer use the 
bedroom wash—-hand-stand, but have recourse to 
the bathroom, which they use for the purpose 


Der VorsHONDSHONDT 


indicated by its name, and not as a spare bed- 
room, with the bath as a place in which to keep 
the coals. 

In my travels from Mayfair to Mildmay Park 
I have passed through many strange regions, 
and seen uncouth tribes. It was not merely the 
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passing from one geographical division of Lon- 
don to another; or from the regions of the estab- 
lished Church to those of Nonconformity. It 


was not And so forth; in the sociological 


style! 

Then there is the breezy, personal reminiscence 
style, in which you begin: ‘‘ When first I came to 
London, I arrived in the traditional manner, 
with the usual half-crown, my sole possession. 
As I passed through the portal that admitted 
me to the monstrous city (really the portal, be- 
cause I had come into London by Euston, and, 
like all travellers, had to pass through that dark, 
frowning stone gateway, built, I know not by 
whom, but may he be eternally execrated), as I 
passed through that gloomy gateway, I say, I 
thought to myself: ‘ This is London. It is you 
or I. You will crush me, or I will master you.’ 
I sank back into my taxicab, after having desired 
to be driven to the Hotel Cecil, and thought of 
many things. 

“We seemed to arrive in a twinkling. I gave 
the man my only half-crown, and secured a 
bedroom at the hotel, with all the assurance of 
one who had wealth and a pile of luggage instead 
of not a penny-piece and only one suit-case. It 
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was Adventure. ‘Courage!’ I murmured, ‘ the 
next twenty-four hours will decide whether you 
can make good, or have to bilk the hotel.’ 

“The next morning I sought the Editor of 
The Times, for I intended to be a journalist. 
The Editor received me politely. 

‘““What can you do?” he asked. 

“That,” I replied, “is for you to discover.” 

Truc,” he: said. 

‘“We had a conversation. Finally he said, 
‘You are young and inexperienced, and you are 
but half-educated. But you have much assur- 
ance and impertinence, and I will offer you a 
post as leader-writer. It is something of a 
charge, but,’ he sighed, ‘it is youth knocking— 
or rather, kicking—at the door, and we must 
keep abreast with the modern journalism.’ 

“TI accepted the post, and since then I have 
never looked back.” 

Then the allusive—antithetical style. You do 
it in this way; London is not Rome, though it 
be Imperial; it is not New York, even though 
it have acquired a “ Bush Building;” it is not 
Paris, even though Paris in London is to be 
found in Soho; it is not—well, any other capital 
in the world that you can drag in while your 
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imagination lasts and the stock of parallels holds 
out. 

To Carlyle, London would have been a theme 
fitting for his best efforts. His style would have 
suited the subject, and the subject seems to be 
waiting for someone to affect the style. 

“To thee, Augusta,” we seem to hear him 
saying, “homage. To thee, mighty City, res- 
pect; for thou hast preached throughout the ages 
the gospel of Work. Dryasdust, in his dim, 
purblind way, groping amid the morasses of the 
past, has told us of Llyn-Din, the Lake Fort, 
or the Hill Fort—for he has made two stories 
of it, being quite uncertain in his fumbling way 
—and he tells us that this place, or city, or fort, 
was of considerable size and importance, even 
when the Romans came. The Romans, to whom 
work was a sacred thing, and to be put aside 
neither for worship nor pleasure, pushed their 
way up from the coast, avoiding this London. 
They crossed the Thames at Thorney, where there 
was then, as those marvel-mongers, the monks, 
tell us, a swampy island; “ horrible,” they say, 
in its miasmas, mists and general obfuscations of 
the senses. O! ye Verities. “ ‘Torneia in loco 
terribili quod dicitur Uuestmunster,” say those 
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monkish writers, in such Latin as Horace nor 
Ovid ever knew. So, in the time of Offa, him- 
self ‘the Terrible,’ was Thorney described. 
Yet, there were, even then, heavenly visions at 
Thorney. The poor fishermen of Thames, at 
their Work, humble Work, O my brethren! 
yet not without its dignity, saw heavenly beings 
and heard celestial music. Shall we then, doubt 
that they did so see and hear? To them, at their 
honest craft, was vouchsafed that sight and hear- 
ing which has been denied to all at this West- 
minster ever since. For Thorney, this Isle, this 
dismal swamp, is none other than Westminster, 
where the Parliament Houses talk to-day. Here 
be truths. Men have, with the sweat of their 
bodies, drained this Thorneia Insula; they have 
made it Westminster, the great and popular; but 
they have not abolished the fogs and the misty 
reeks. Nay, they have abolished those they 
found; and they have produced others in their 
stead. 

‘But it were unprofitable to dwell upon these 
man-made vapours. Let us follow the Romans, 
reliant, forceful, impetuous; clearing obstacles, 
road-making; pontiffs in their practical bridge- 
building way, as no pontifical wearer of the Triple 
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Crown ever proved himself. They established 
their rule. Meanwhile the London they con- 
temptuously had left aside, grew and prospered. 
Smelfungus will seek to tell you how and why 
it prospered. If he does not know why, be very 
sure he will not confess it; he will construct for 
you a theory; and he will weave you into it, like 
a grub in a cocoon, dismal swamps of abstruse 
conjecture. Not for me be it to seek reasons. 
O! ye Immensities; ye exons of time. Shall 
we bring again to life the Battle at Battle Bridge, 
where Suetonius contended with the hosts of 
Boadicea? Shall we, much-enduring, much 
surmising, with infinite questings of musty 
parchments and crabbed writings, seek to un- 
ravel all the story of Londinium. Nay, let 
Dryasdust and Smelfungus, for it is their habit, 
delve amid the shards and potsherds and seek 
to read the Unreadable and know that which is 
not to be known. For us, my brethren, let it 
suffice to know that because she was so great, 
so wealthy, so work-worthy of all she had, 
Londinium became to the Romans “ Augusta.” 

The statistical, encyclopedic, or informative 
style has its parts, though it stodges you with 
figures. Thus: ‘The total population of London 
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according to the latest census, is, for the area 
contemplated by the  Registrar-General, 
4,483,249. Outer London’s population is 
2,992,919, giving a total for what is styled 
‘Greater London,’ of 7,476,168. Every year 
there are 50,000 more Londoners.” 

And further in the same style: 

“‘ London is a place of surprises. For example, 
while the population has increased, and goes on 
increasing, in most of the London Boroughs, in 
the City itself and in the Borough of Holborn it 
has been decreasing steadily ever since 1851. 
Even the County of London has not increased 
since 1900; but Greater London goes on rising 
vigorously every year. New York is below 
6,000,000. Paris below 3,000,000, and Ber- 
lin and Vienna each below the 2,000,000 
mark. 

“* Accidents in London’s streets continually in- 
crease. In 1922 there were 2,330 fatalities and 
60,626 which did not prove fatal. It is calcu- 
lated that there is ten times more profane 
language used in King Street, Hammersmith, on 
Saturday night than at Billingsgate during the 
whole of the week. Lost articles deposited at 
the Lost Property Office, Scotland Yard, in 1923 
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numbered 102,229. Of these, 40,556 were 
claimed. Awards paid to drivers of vehicles in 
respect of them numbered 37,670. A certain 
number of lost characters, due to successful police 
activities, were not recovered.” 

“‘What has become of the hansom-cabs? In 
1922 there were still fifteen licensed in the 
London Police District, and 375 old ‘ growlers,’ 
or four-wheeled horsed cabs. There were also 
eight horsed omnibuses. Motor-omnibuses 
numbered 4,103, and motor-cabs were 7,191. 
No return is available as to the number of taxi- 
drivers who gave thanks for anything over and 
above their legal fare.” 

“The rateable value of the City of London at 
April 6th, 1923, was £6,616,084; that of the 
London County Council area was £49,422,498. 
A penny rate on this amount yields £205,927. 
The latest annual expenditure of the L.C.C. 
is {£20,765,092. The Council’s debt is 
£105,787,706. 

«Just as the ordinary citizen feels the increased 
cost of living, so do the hospitals. A patient now 
costs St. Thomas’ Hospital £5 11s. 4d. a week; 
seven years ago 35s. 8d. ‘ footed the bill.’ 

“‘ Prohibition would be a serious blow to many 
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people in London, apart from those whose thirst 
proves insatiable. It would affect 5,985 on- 
licensed premises and 2,167 ‘ off-licences.’ 
This means that there is one public-house or 
beer-house to every thirteen acres of London and 
every 798 Londoners. These on-licensed prem- 
ises had a rateable value in April, 1921, of 
£15770,918. 

“London is by a long way the busiest port. 
In 1920 there entered the Port of London ship- 
ping with a net tonnage of 11,777,000. Liver- 
pool and Birkenhead came _ second, with 
9,277,000 tons; the Tyne ports third, with 
4,518,000 tons and Cardiff fourth, 4,448,000. 

** Much food for thought is found in the long 
list of 3,474 causes of fire in the County of Lon- 
don in 1920. The most usual are hot ashes 
carelessly disposed of, defective flues and elec- 
tric circuits, lights thrown down heedlessly, and 
petrol vapour. Only one case of arson was 
recorded, and one fire was due to letting off fire- 
works, 

“The London Fire Brigade answered an aver- 
age daily number of 17 calls, the maximum 
being 38, on December 14th. The average 
daily number of fires, however, only worked out 
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at g, although on the 16th of December there 
were 23, the maximum figure. 


OUR COSTLY ROADS 


“The streets of London may not be paved with 
gold, but the upkeep of them is a business costly 
enough in these days. The total mileage of the 
streets is 2,223, and the bill for repairs and main- 
tenance, cleansing and watering in 1918-1919 
was £1,332,453, or £599 per mile of street. 
Westminster’s roads are the most “ aristocratic,” 
their upkeep costing £1,788 per mile, the 
City; coming next with f1,542; At the 
other end of the scale are Wandsworth, with 
£292 per mile of street, and Lewisham, with 
P2401. 

“To light London’s thoroughfares is a task 
which falls heavily upon the pocket of the pub- 
lic. The City itself spent £20,374 in 1918- 
Igig—an average of {416 for every mile 
of street. Westminster's average cost came 
next at £324 per mile. The grand total was 
£331,628. 

‘“‘London’s bridges, kept going by the City Cor- 
poration, number four, and cost £36,191 annu- 


ally, of which the lordly Tower Bridge, with 
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its fascinating bascules, calls for over £27,000 a 
year. The other bridges in the Council area 
together cost £15,509 annually to maintain; to 
this we may add £23,469 for tunnels under 
Father Thames, £51,173 for Woolwich Ferry, 
and £11,389 for embankments.” 


COA GE Roll 
LONDON AS A BIRTHPLACE 


From time to time we have in the baser circles of 
the Press in which the dignity of journalism 
is disregarded or the intelligence of the public 
flouted, the entirely futile statements, and 
discussions upon them, that London is singularly 
barren as the birthplace of great men, and that 
there are no (or, alternatively, few) Londoners 
born who come of a family that can count itself 
Londoners for three generations. The state- 
ments and the consequent discussions are futile 
because, while the second of them is incapable 
of proof, the first requires that definition of a 
“great”? man, which no one is capable of giving. 
For “greatness”? is a matter of recognition. 
There are, and have always been, those who are 
great and never recognised by the world, and 
while we are about it, let it be also said, those 


others, who, though so recognised, have none of 
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those qualities that make them truly eminent. 
The judgments of one generation are very likely 
to be upset by the reconsiderations of another. 
But, the palm having once been awarded, the 
evidence of the works of biography will not per- 
mit of it being taken away; and so those who, 
by favour of the world which complacently has 
given them a hearing, so that they have made a 
noise in the world, remain secure of the reverber- 
ations down all the corridors of time. . 

A general greatness need not concern us here; 
it is a theme too vast. ‘That of literary eminence 
of itself is no small field. 

In the course of the latest discussion upon the 
alleged barrenness of London in literary men 
accounted great, the newspaper responsible des- 
patched a young man (styled a “ representative ’’) 
to the Guildhall Library of the City of London 
to—in effect—ask the librarian, ‘“‘ What about 
it?”’ Ignorant persons could not repair to a 
worse place than that, on this subject. The lib- 
rarian showed the representative the bust of 
Chaucer, which stands prominently there, and 
asked why he supposed the library made a 
feature of it. ‘ Featuring Chaucer! ”’ noted the 
representative, who, if he were not informed 
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about literature, was well versed in kinema- 
theatres, “Why?” The librarian writhed. 
“Yes,” he said bitterly, “ Featuring Chaucer. 
And now showing,” he added. 

“Chaucer was a Londoner. He was born in 
Thames Street.” : 

“How long ago was that; what did he 
write?” ; 

But let us cut this painful incident short. 
Chaucer was indeed born in the City of London 
about 1328. Almost certainly he was the son 
of that Richard Chaucer, citizen of London and 
vintner, who gave to the church of St. Mary 
Aldermary his tenement and tavern at the corner 
of Kerion Lane. We need not seek to-day for 
that lane. It was burnt in the Great Fire, and 
was never rebuilt. It ran parallel with Upper 
Thames Street, north of the church of St. James, 
Garlickhithe. It pleases me to think that our 
Chaucer was identical with the student of the 
Temple of that name, who was fined two shil- 
lings for beating a Franciscan friar in Fleet Street. 
The identity is not authentically established, but 
the beating seems in keeping with the habit 
of thought that runs through the Canterbury 
Tales, which are not distinguished by any 
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undue reverence for the friars or the monastic 
orders. 

No one can tell us of his early years, nor how 
it came about that he secured the recognition of 
John of Gaunt, and so was introduced to the 
Court of Edward the Third. We may guess 
from his satirical reference to the Cockney 
accent of the Prioress, in speaking French: 


“After the scole of Stratford atte Bowe, 
For French of Parys was to hire unknowe”’ 


that he was a French scholar with an ear for right 
pronunciation. For what service he. received, 
when thirty-nine years of age, a pension equal 
to £200 of our money is not known; but as he is 
later found travelling in Italy on a Government 
mission it seems probable that in all those years 
he had an honoured place at Court. His services 
were further rewarded with the grant of a 
pitcher of wine daily for life, the post of Comp- 
troller of Customs in the port of London, and 
the guardianship of a rich ward. Political mis- 
sions to Flanders followed, and in 1374 he was 
given the residence of Aldgate. Rich, honoured 
and well-housed, Chaucer was a successful man. 


But then the old king died, and the political 
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and social troubles of the new reign soon over- 
whelmed him. He sided with the faction of the 
turbulent Mayor, John de Northampton, on the 
part of the Duke of Lancaster. It would seem 
that Chaucer, who was still a man of affairs, and 
had yet to become the poet, took the active part 
which we might expect of the sometime casti- 
gator of friars in Fleet Street, and that, although 
at this time a man of fifty, he was one of those 
men of wrath who, when political feeling ran 
high, laid about them with swords and other 
lethal weapons. 

Both sides in these struggles were like that. 
Exactly what they were like, we may see from 
the bloody doings of Nicholas Brembre, of the 
faction opposed to Chaucer’s friends. 

That Chaucer was proud of being a Londoner 
we may gather from his Testament of Love, in which 
he says: ‘“‘ Also in the Citie of London, that is to 
mee soe deare and sweete, in which I was foorth 
grown; and more kindely love have I to that 
place than to any other in yerth, as every kindely 
creature hath full appetite to that place of his 
kindely ingendure.” 

Nicholas Brembre flourished in the last few 
of those years before the Mayors of London 
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became “ Lords Mayor.” He came to a bad 
end, the result of much turbulence and violent 
courses. He was, in fact, beheaded. Nicholas, 
it seems, was a member of the Grocers Company. 
Almost the first thing we hear about him is that 
he purchased in 1373 the estate of Mereworth, 
in Kent. He must have been a wealthy man, 
to be able to do that. In 1376 he was an Alder- 
man of the City of London, and soon he became 
one of the two Collectors of the King’s Customs, 
with Geoffrey Chaucer as his Comptroller. It 
gives Nicholas Brembre a certain distinction, 
that he should in any way be associated with the 
author of the “ Canterbury Pilgrimage,” but in 
any case Brembre has a distinction uniquely his 
own. At that time political jealousies and 
struggles ran high in the City. It was the reign 
of Richard the Second, whose aim was autocratic 
rule. This was supported by a powerful fac- 
tion in the City, headed by the rich Fishmongers 
and Grocers Companies, with Brembre at their 
head, which endeavoured to crush the smaller 
Livery Companies and to exclude them from 
electing the Mayors. By this time he had also 
become member of Parliament for London, and 
actually, in 1383, he secured election as Mayor 
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by force. He and his fishmongers and grocers 
came to the Guildhall in steel caps and breast- 
plates, and armed with swords, and shouting 
hideously, “‘ Slay! slay!’ they so intimidated the 
voters that they had their will, The City was 
not pleased, and there was trouble, and the next 
year occurred the rebellion of John de North- 
ampton, in which Brembre seized and beheaded 
a citizen in Cheapside. Finally, after many 
charges had been brought against this smiter and 
man of wrath, this ‘‘ faux Chivaler de Londres,” 
as the indictment describes him, he fled, but was 
arrested in Wales, brought to Gloucester, and 
thence conveyed to London, where he was 
received into the safe custody of the Tower. 
Among the heinous charges brought against 
him was that he had taken twenty-two prisoners 
out of Newgate and had them all beheaded, 
without trial, at a place in Kent called “ Foul 
Oke.” As he had served others, so was he 
served, but not without trial. He was beheaded, 
with the same axe with which the unhappy 
twenty-two had been massacred, at Tyburn, in 
1388. 

Chaucer’s party being the less fortunate, he 
was obliged to flee the country. That is what 
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ensues when one’s lot is thrown in with smiters 
and disturbers of the peace. In France and in 
Holland he lived, with his family, reduced to a 
bare subsistence, and when he returned he was 
imprisoned in the Tower, and was obliged to sell 
his pensions in order to save his family from 
starvation. ‘Then he made peace with the party 
in power, and was released. A turn in political 
affairs saw him restored to favour, and given 
the appointment of Clerk of Works in the pal- 
aces, with a new pension of £20 a year and the 
grant of an annual pipe of wine. 

By this time he was becoming an_old man, 
and in 1391 he resigned all his offices and retired 
to Woodstock. There and at Donnington 
Castle, a residences granted by the Duke of 
Lancaster, he spent his leisured ease in the 
composition of those Canterbury Tales ; embody- 
ing in them some of the lore he had gained in 
foreign travel. 

Chaucer died October 25th, 1400, at his 
house within the precincts of the Royal Palace 
of Westminster and Westminster Abbey; and in 
the Abbey itself he lies. 

Edmund Spenser, the next great English 
poet, was born in London, in East Smithfield, 
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by the Tower of London, in 1553; as he ac- 


knowledges: 


Merry London, my most kindly nurse, 
That to me gave this life’s first native source. 


Spenser died in King Street, Westminster, and 
lies in the Abbey, close by Chaucer. 

Ben Jonson, too, was a Londoner, having been 
born in 1574 in Hartshorne Lane, now North- 
umberland Street, Strand. Westminster School 
can claim him as one of her scholars; but he was 
not long there, for his father, a clergyman, died 
when he was young, and his mother married 
again, a bricklayer, who took young Benjamin 
away from his studies and made him carry the 
bricklayer’s hod. The tradition, which derives 
from Aubrey, that he was discovered quoting 
the classics and with a book in his pocket, while 
working with a trowel on building a wall in 
Lincoln’s Inn, is well known. Aubrey says: 

“He wrought some time . . . particularly 
on the garden wall of Lincoln’s Inne, next to 
Chancery Lane . . . and a bencher walking 
thro’ and hearing him repeat some Greeke verses 
out of Homer, discoursing with him, and find- 
ing him to have a witt extraordinary, gave him 
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some exhibition to maintain him at Trinity 
College in Cambridge.” 

However that may be, Jonson’s next step was 
to go for a soldier and fight in the Low Coun- 
tries. Then he became an actor and a playwright. 
His classical reading is evident in his tragedies. 
One of his chief claims to notice is that he was a 
friend of Shakespeare, and wrote the well-known 
panegyric upon him. He died in 1637, and lies 
in Westminster Abbey. 

Robert Herrick, the sweetest singer of the 
seventeenth century, apt at love-songs and praise 
of flowers and the countryside, was a Londoner; 
born in Wood Street, Cheapside, in 1591, as he 
tells us in his Tears to Thamesis : 


Golden Cheapside, where the earth 
Of Julia Herrick gave to me my birth. 


He describes himself as one of Ben Jonson’s 
‘poetical sonnes.” We think of Herrick as the 
poet of Gather Ye Rosebuds While Ye May, and 
of Cherry Ripe, and of many a sweet pastoral. 
From his Devonshire parsonage at Dean Prior, 
to which he had been appointed at the age of 
thirty-eight, in 1629, he returned to London, 
being deprived of the living. But the poet of 
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Daffodils and of many another lovely set of 
verses, instinct with love of the country and 
country life did not come back to town with 
that regret which might have been expected. 
Rather does his Return to London tell us that 
passionately he loved his native place, and left 
the West of England with joy. 


From the dull confines of the drooping West, 

To see the dayspring from the pregnant East 

Ravish’d in spirit I come, nay more, I fly 

To thee, blest place of my nativity. 

Thus, then, with hallow’d feet, I touch the 
ground 

With thousand blessings by thy fortune crown’d. 

O fruitful Genius! that bestowest here 

An everlasting plenty, year by year; 

O place! O people! manners fram’d to please 

All nations, customs, kindreds, languages! 

I am a free-born Roman suffer then 

That I among you live a citizen. 

London my home is; though by hard fate sent 

Into a long and irksome banishment. 

Yet, since call’d back, henceforward let me be, 

O native country! repossess’d by thee! 

For, rather than I’d to the West return, 

I'll beg of thee first here to have my urn 

Weak I am grown, and must in short time 
fall; 

Give then my sacred relics burial. 
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Was he, therefore, insincere in his praise of 
the country? We cannot, reading his poems, 
believe it. The truth seems to be that he was 
temperamental, and that he truly felt at the time 
the thoughts of which he wrote. Happy man! 
He lived in London throughout the Common- 
wealth, in St. Anne’s Lane, now St. Anne’s 
Street, Westminster; but returned to Dean 
Prior at the Restoration in 1660, and there 
he died, aged eighty-three, in 1674. He 
was a convivial soul, and his years in London 
were spent in the society of friends of the 
same stamp. 

Oddly enough, as he styles himself ‘‘ a free- 
born Roman,” his portrait shows a countenance 
very like those we are accustomed to regard as 
characteristic of Roman citizens of the more 
epicurean kind. He enjoyed life, as greatly, 
but more reputably than Charles Churchill, the 
dissolute clergyman-poet of a hundred years 
later, of whom it is said, in his epitaph in the 
churchyard of St. Mary’s, Dover, 


Life to the last enjoyed, here Churchill lies. 


He was born in Vine Street, Westminster, in 
1736 and died in 1764, so that his span of 
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enjoyment was not a lengthy one. A fever cut 
him off at Boulogne. 

It is remarkable that, in the absurd denial of 
London’s great men, the name of Francis Bacon 
should not at once leap to the mind. Do the 
great intellects live in vain, then, that they 
are so little considered? Is the present age with 
such undivided attention given to mechanics and 
to the problem of earning a living, or to cricket 
and lawn-tennis and motoring that it cannot re- 
call the men who have made the great past so 
great? It cannot be; for never was there such 
an age as our own for setting up memorials of 
famous men. It is true that ours is an era which 
demolishes the birthplaces of such men, and 
then does them the paltry recognition of plac- 
ing a tablet on the houses built recently on the 
sites where they were born, or where they lived; 
but we must lay the charge of vandalism to the 
superior forces which control affairs. “‘ What 
is the use of sighing for Elysian fields, when 
you know you can’t get them?”’ asks Bunthornes 
in Patience; adding, “and when you'd only 
let ’em out on building lease if you had ’em!”’ 

I will not, therefore, be so disingenuous as to 
revile the owners of properties who sell them for 
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demolition and rebuilding, no matter what 
great person was born or lived there. I am 
impressed only with the apparent, but really 
not actual, cynicism of those who instal the 
memorial tablets which inform us that, for ex- 
ample, ‘‘ Here was born,” or “ Here lived in 
the house formerly standing on this site,’”’ so- 
and-so. It is cynic circumstance we have to 
blame. 

No memorial of Bacon, the great Francis 
Bacon, Viscount St. Albans, existed in London, 
the city of his birth, until 1912, when the bench- 
ers of his Inn, Gray’s Inn, erected the bronze 
statue, by F. W. Pomeroy, which stands in the 
court on the south side of the Chapel. The 
statue presents Bacon as too elegant a figure: it 
was Mr. Pomeroy’s way. His statue of Oliver 
Cromwell at St. Ives is, for example, not the 
rugged Oliver, but a fine-drawn and foppish- 
looking creature. 

York House, where Bacon was born in 1560, 
stood where now is the Adelphi region; and 
Duke Street and Buckingham Street, Strand, 
are among the streets that occupy the site of the 
mansion and its gardens. To-day the world, 
when it thinks of Bacon at all, thinks of him in 
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idle amusement, in connection with that Shakes- 
peare-Bacon controversy, whose literature has 
now become so vast that no man who would hope 
to become an expert in it could do so in less than 
the intense study of years. I do not believe that 
Bacon wrote the plays of Shakespeare; but I 
recognise that Bacon had the master-mind of the 
age; and that as his was the era of the most re- 
markable revival of learning the world has 
known, he is perhaps reverently to be saluted as 
the greatest of all Londoners. 

There is on a modern building at the 
corner of Bread Street and Watling Street, in 
the City of London, a tablet with a portrait head 
of John Milton, marking the site of Allhallows 
Church in which he was baptised a few days after 
his birth hard by, at the house of his father, a 
law-scrivener, at the sign of the ‘‘ Spread Eagle,” 
in Bread Street, December gth, 1608. The 
church was destroyed by the Great Fire in 1666, 
and was rebuilt by Wren; and the rebuilt church 
was taken down and its site sold for commercial 
purposes in 1877; the same year in which the 
last remaining house in London associated with 
the poet—an old building in Petty France, hard by 
St. James’s Park station—was demolished. Milton 
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died in 1674 at Artillery Walk, Bunhill Fields, and 
lies in the church of St. Giles, Cripplegate. Out- 
side of the church you may see the bronze statue 
of him by Horace Montford, erected in 1904. 
The poet of Paradise Lost, of Lycidas, of 
L’ Allegro, and I/ Penseroso is acclaimed on every 
hand. Much lip-service is due to his genius, 
but what would examiners make of a paper set 
on Milton allusions? How many are there who 
recognise that the poet was not only the poet of 
the cold majestic line, the stately phrasing, the 
terrifying images? I have mentally survived a 
good deal of Milton in primers, as a.schoolboy, 
which is to say much, for to be given a poet as a 
task is not conducive to loving him. I know he 
must have been an albino, for there is that in his 
descriptive writing which suggests it; we all know 
him for the sour Puritan. I know all about 


“Hence loathtd Melancholy 
Of blackest midnight born 
In Stygian cave forlorn 
"Midst horrid shapes and shrieks and sounds 
unholy 
Find out some uncouth cell, 
Where brooding darkness spreads her jealous 
wings, 
And the night-raven sings,” 
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and the reverse of it, in I/ Penseroso, in which 
“loathed Melancholy”’ reigns supreme, in a 
considerable number of lines: 


“Hence vain, deluding joys. 
The bread of folly, without father bred, 
How little you bestéd 
Or filled the fixed mind with all your toys.” 


But there are also the youthful joyous verses 
written while he was at Cambridge, where his 
delicate beauty of face and hair led to him being 
styled “The Lady of Christ College;”’ and the 
masque of Comus, produced at Ludlow Castle in 
1634. 

Sir Thomas Browne, whom we _ associate 
chiefly with Norwich, where a fine statue of 
him has in recent years been erected in the 
Market Place, hard by the church of St. Peter 
Mancroft, was, in fact, a Londoner, born in the 
parish of St. Michael-le-Querne, at the east end 
of Paternoster Row. He was the learned medi- 
cal man who, born in 1605 and preferring to 
write in Latin, was the author of Re/igio Medici, 
of Hydrotaphia, and of Pseudodoxia Epidemica, 
or “ Vulgar Errors.” He was a little in advance 
of his age and he did not quite believe that the 
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best way to hunt elephants was to follow your 
elephant until he went to sleep against a tree- 
trunk, when your best way was to cut down the 
tree, so that the animal fell, and so was secured. 
Sir Thomas saw a fallacy in this popular belief; 
as also in the idea that it was a good thing, when 
hunting tiger, for the hunter to take with him 
a supply of mirrors; so that, when the tigress made 
to attack the sportsman, all he had to do was to 
throw down some of these mirrors before her; 
when she would stop to admire herself in them. 
Sir Thomas scouted the notion. 

Alexander Pope was a Londoner. born; pre- 
sumably he was born in the Strand, where his 
father kept a linen-draper’s shop, but relin- 
quished his business soon after his famous son was 
born in 1688; the year identical with that of the 
Revolution, which finally thrust out the Stuarts 
and the threatened re-introduction of Roman 
Catholicism, and brought in William of Orange, 
the “ Protestant Deliverer.” Pope’s father gave 
up his business because, as a Roman Catholic, 
he was incensed at the turn of affairs. He re- 
tired to Binfield, in Berkshire; but the precocious 
child, who, at the age of twelve, had written an 
ode, came to London when sixteen and mixed 
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there with the wits and the men of letters, in the 
coffee-houses, which then were the only clubs. 
In after years he retired to Twickenham, and 
died there in his villa, in 1744. Pope’s friend- 
ships and quarrels, his intimacy with Boling- 
broke, and his works, all form a keenly-interesting 
part of the history of literature in the first half 
of the eighteenth century; and prove abundantly 
that in the crabbed mind of the poet was that 
aptitude for invective which, a modern young 
aspirant to journalism informed an inquiring 
editor, was his chief asset. 

Thomas Gray, best known as the author of 
the Elegy Wrote in a Country Churchyard, was 
born November 26th, 1716, in Cornhill, on the 
south side; his father being what was styled a 
““ money-scrivener.” 

He whom I think we must style one of the 
greatest journalists of all time, and certainly the 
greatest of his own age, Daniel Defoe, was a 
Londoner; born in the parish of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate, in 1661. The reasons for his 
adopting, about 1703, the French prefix to the 
name of James Foe, his father, and calling him- 
self ‘De Foe” or “ Defoe,” remain uncertain. 
Perhaps the real reason may have been only that 
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of euphony, for possibly “ Foe” sounded to him 
in his strenuous and contentious career only too 
descriptive and inimical. At any rate, his an- 
cestors do not seem to have been other than of 
English stock, for they were settled at Elton, in 
Northamptonshire, where indeed his grand- 
father appears to have been something in the 
nature of a small country gentleman. His 
father was a butcher. The family were of 
strong Nonconformist sympathies, and Noncon- 
formity and its political implications made Defoe 
a fighter in all his life. To be a publicist and a 
fighter against the established order of things 
meant in his day far more danger and discomfort 
than would be incurred to-day, when the estab- 
lished order appears to be not quite sure of itself 
and stands on the defensive, ready and indeed 
eager, to parley rather than to knock the impu- 
dent questioner down, or lock him up. Our 
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Daniel—for he is ‘“‘ ours”’ to us Londoners and 
writers—was in a den of lions whose claws had 
not been cut and whose teeth were in almost 
perfect condition. He began in the brick and 
tile way, and was then a middleman in the 
hosiery trade—not a hosier, as he passionately 


deciared, finding something derogatory, we may 
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suppose, in being a shopkeeper, rather than a 
wholesaler. And then he took to that course of 
_ pamphleteering and journalism which earned 
him on an occasion a place in the pillory. It 
was his satirical ironic pamphlet, 4 Short Way 
with Dissenters, that led him to that post of shame, 
where, however, the public, which could make 
the pillory a place of torment for the knavish 
tradesmen who gave short weight, throwing 
stones and garbage at the man who had cheated 
them, crowned Defoe with flowers. That was 
public opinion in those times, and, so expressed, 
it did not seem altogether desirable to the powers 
that placed him in the pillory once, that they 
should do so again, to his glorification and their 
own humiliation. Well over two hundred publi- 
cations, works acknowledged or traced, mark 
Defoe’s activities, but all else pales before the 
fame of his Rodinson Crusoe, published in 1719. 
Some day, perhaps, journalists will combine to 
raise a statue to this great master of their craft. 

Charles Lamb and John Keats were, although 
Lamb lived long and was born twenty years 
before Keats and lived thirteen years after that 
poet’s death, contemporaries and Londoners, but 
scarcely in any other thinkable way, comparable. 
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Keats is of the pure milk of the gospel of litera- 
ture. The poet beloved of the zsthetes of the 
esthetic movement of the late seventies and early 
eighties, died at the age of twenty-six, in 1820, 
of consumption, not, as some would have it, of 
a severe criticism in the Quarterly Review. 
Wrote Byron: 


“Tis strange the mind, that very curious particle 
Should let itself be snuffed out by an article.” 


Strange indeed, were it so. Our Keats was born 
in Moorfields, but Hampstead is the place chiefly 
associated with him. Neither his birthplace, nor 
that of Lamb in Crown Office Row, Inner 
Temple Lane, survive, but several of Lamb’s 
various residences still exist, notably No. 19 
Colebrook Row, Islington, the first complete 
house that ever he occupied. He moved into it 
in 1823. It is a little house, singularly like that 
little, spindly Lamb himself. 

Here, then, is a goodly company of great 
Londoners—great in the literary way. It is a 
galaxy with which to confound the arguments or 
statements about London’s meagre show of 
native genius. But all such talk of birthplaces 
amounts to very little beside that compelling 
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force of London which draws to her those bud- 
ding intellects, those untried aptitudes, which 
could not, or could only with difficulty, blossom 
and be put to the proof in the country. Johnson 
was right. “A man,” he observed, “stored his 
mind better there than anywhere else. In re- 
mote situations a man’s body might be feasted, 
but his mind was starved, and his faculties apt to 
degenerate, from want of exercise and competi- 
tion. No place cured a man’s vanity or arro- 
gance so well as London; for, as no man was 
either great or good fer se, but as compared with 
others not so good or great, he was sure to find 
in the metropolis many his equals and some his 
superiors.” 

Shakespeare had remained, it is quite arguable, 
a Stratford-on-Avon tradesman if he had not 
come to London. It is not particularly remark- 
able that Charles Dickens was born at Portsea, 
or that Walter Besant was born at Portsmouth; 
that Johnson’s native place was Lichfield, or that 
Boswell was an Ayrshire man. What is far more 
to the point is that they came to London, and 
that London did for them what their native air 
could not do. Dickens, as I think of him, was 
more Cockney than the veritable natives of 
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Cockayne. Johnson is not vocal about Stafford- 
shire or Lichfield; but we find him holding forth 
to Boswell upon the worthiness of London in 
general and of the desirability of Fleet Street 
in particular. 

London is not jealous, she is too great for 
jealousy. She is the quickener of latent abilities. 
She teaches urbanity but not exclusiveness. 
“There is,” she seems to say, “ a something good 
in everything.” Wordsworth’s Peter Bell, to 
whom 
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‘*A primrose by the river’s brim’ 


was a yellow primrose, and nothing more, might 
in London have learned that it was indeed much 
more. Even the botanist in London might feel 
ashamed of the derogatory implications of his 
Latin name for the primrose, primula vulgaris. 

London does perform that. Because you love 
London much, it does not follow that you love 
the country the less for it. Not all resemble 
Johnson and Boswell, or Gray, who indeed could 
go so far as to admire an academic grove, but was 
alarmed at rocks. The streets and the pave- 
ments not rarely have been the schools where 
admiration of nature is bred; and often it has 
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been noticed that the countryman is less sensi- 
tive to the beauties of nature than is the towns- 
man. Fortunate those who, like Herrick in 
town and Herrick in rural places, can be happy 
in either, and think, wherever they are, that they 
are enjoying the greatest good; not like the poet, 
Abraham Cowley, that Londoner born, who 
wrote 


“God the first garden made, and the first city Cain.” 


The text-books tell us that he was the son of a 
stationer in Cheapside, and of a grocer in Fleet 
Street. I will not pretend to say which is the 
true witness, but I cannot concede that he had 
two fathers and two trades, or that he was born 
in two widely-separated streets. But while the 
references thus obscure truth, it is certain that 
he left London early, and lived at Chertsey, and 
that he is one of the very few sons of London 
who have written ill of her. 


CHAPTER Wit 
BATTERSEA AND BOLINGBROKE 


No one really knows Battersea, except those who 
live there, and they do not know it all. For 
other Londoners, Battersea is a place, a region, a 
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district—I will say a “‘ purlieu ”’—on the south 
side of the river, opposite Chelsea. Those un- 
travelled Londoners know there is a “ Battersea 
Park,” and they have heard that its gardens are 
very beautiful. Actually, you can glimpse 
something of Battersea Park from Chelsea, but 
truth compels the admission that it is not, from 
that distance, of a prepossessing appearance. It 
is better when seen close at hand; and when you 
have entered it, the Park is indeed of some beauty. 
You come to Battersea most readily over the 
Albert Bridge, Chelsea Bridge, or the next 
bridge up-river, which is Battersea Bridge. By 
the first two-named you will come quickest to 


the Park; and it is not an expedition. But 
92 
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Londoners will travel anywhere by choice rather 
than in London. 

There are what are styled “ sub-tropical ” gar- 
dens in Battersea Park. I sought them, for any- 
thing sub-tropical in London must surely be an 
attraction of the highest. I came to some flower- 
beds with rambler-roses beautifully disposed, and 
here and there some plants of the palm nature, 
for it was the height of summer, and those exotics 
had been brought from the glass-houses in which 
they had been nurtured. The show was charm- 
ing, but it was neither so good nor so extensive 
as the like gardens in Hyde Park. And the gar- 
dens were not “sub-tropical.” I quested fur- 
ther, and seeing nothing more I asked a gardener 
who was doing things in the gardening way to 
the grass and the flower-beds, where was the 
“sub-tropical” garden. He replied that this 
was supposed to be that. “But,” he added, 
“‘anyone who knows anything at all about it 
knows that it isn’t sub-tropical.” I smiled at 
the gardener’s frank cynicism, and passed on my 
way. 

There are other ways of coming into, and 
through, Battersea. You may walk; but Lon- 
doners do not walk in London, if they can help 
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it. You can traverse Battersea by omnibus or by 
tramcar, if you have any curiosity that way, and 
thus make acquaintance with the Battersea Park 
Road and Battersea Rise; or with Lavender Hill. 
But there is no joy in it, for all that is beautiful 
in Lavender Hill is its name, which is a survival 
of a time when this was a country hillside on 
which lavender really did grow. You may come 
by tramcar from Lavender Hill, and I assure you 
that you will sense no lavender; but arriving at 
the Battersea Park Road you will smell Price’s 
Candle Factory. It cannot be missed, either by 
the nose or the eye, because it is alike very large, 
occupying about a quarter of a mile frontage, 
and the flavour of it is not mild. 

But London is full of surprises: Battersea is 
as I have described it, but there is one historical 
and not unbeautiful corner—if you have the eye 
that can see beauty amid giant flour-mills and 
crucible-works. Explore along the unpleasing 
High Street to the riverside, or, better still, cross 
Battersea Bridge, and when at last Church Road 
is seen on the right go lengthily along that highly- 
respectable thoroughfare, until the church is 
reached. None can impugn the eminent re- 
spectability of this road; nor, I think, has it ever 
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been other than that; but, cheek by jowl with it, 
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so to say, is that “‘ Folly Lane,” now styled, in 
_these times of a nicer language, “‘ Ford’s Place ” 
(the first turning to the right, coming over 
Battersea Bridge), which, in my own recollec- 
tion, was named “‘ Little Hell,” for the reason 
that in it lived not devils but a rabble not far 
removed from that category. The picturesque 
language heard, the dramatic deeds enacted, in 
“* Little Hell” were such as I would not in these 
chaste pages record. The police, when they 
explored this inferno in miniature, did so in 
couples. To-day they do not trouble about it 
at all, for it has been reformed. 

Here, along Church Road, by the waterside, 
stands Battersea Church—the church of St. 
Mary. It is not an ancient church, as we count 
the life of churches, for it was built in 1777; but 
at any rate it stands upon the site of an ancient 
building, whose crypt, or undercroft, is still 
beneath, and is not so dark as might be expected. 

Or if you come along from that vulgar High 
Street of Battersea to the church you pass a 
blacksmith’s forge, whose ringing anvil sounds 
pleasantly; and thence the church-tower and the 
leafy churchyard are glimpsed in one glance 
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with the river and the slipway leading to it. 
This corner of Battersea has that intriguing 
quality which always attaches to watersides and 
barges and the quaint activities of them. The 
tide recedes a considerable distance; there is that 
slightly acrid odour of the Thames, familiar and 
not unpleasant; and on the slipway you note the 
highwater mark made by the tides depositing 
corks and bungs, pieces of stick, fragments of 
straw, and pieces of rushes, come down from the 
upper parts of the stream. I cannot declare 
that much of the view across river from Battersea 
has any quality of the beautiful and the gracious; 
because, in fact, the most prominent objects are 
the electric power-station of the London Electric 
Railways at Lots Road, Chelsea, with, beyond 
them, certain gasometers, to whom or what be- 
longing I have not the least desire to ascertain. 
But if that cross-river view cannot now be 
commended, I will ask you to believe me when 
I say that the view, along the foreshore of Batter- 
sea Church, is a view of views. It is, of its kind, 
beautiful, and, should this description by itself 
not carry conviction, I have made a drawing of 
it, perchance to prove my words. ‘There are the 
barges, afloat or aground; some ready to sail, 
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others under repair. At low tide you may walk 
along past the slipway on firm clean gravel, and 
come on to one or other of those barges. You 
will be not unwelcome, for the people of the 
barge-yard here are accustomed to artists peer- 
ing about for points of view; and they are become 
so entirely used to the artistic standpoint that 
they not only appreciate the picturesque quality 
of their surroundings, and do not suggest that a 
photographic camera would make a quicker job 
than a sketch; but, further, they are generally 
inclined to give the visitor a historical sketch of 
Battersea. They are proud of Battersea—or at 
least of their corner of it. It would be difficult 
to conceive how they could cherish any pride for 
the rest. 

Well, then, here are the great sturdy mooring- 
posts, arising from the water; and you see the 
churchyard-wall, buttressed and footed with 
defences against the river, going sheer down to 
it; and the tower and spire and the pillared por- 
tico, coming most delightfully into an artistic 
composition. Enough has already been said to 
show that the view from the church is not now 
beautiful. Turner, who was accustomed to sit 
in that portico or in the queer little window of 
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the vestry within it, to make drawings of the 
scene, could not do that now; but the church 
itself has some architectural qualities that are not 
to be despised, even though its details may not 
conform with exactness to that classic ideal at 
which the Ionic columns of that portico aspire. 
Its proportions are good: it has a certain nobility. 

There are some surprises for the explorer in 
this church, apart from the charming and unique 
vestry-room, whose window, in the west wall 
within the portico, has already been mentioned. 
The galleries that run round the north, south, 
and west sides of the interior will have been 
expected, from this type of building; but not 
the stained-glass of the east window. A very 
secular east window, this, for the glass exhibits 
no sacred subject, but the Royal Arms and, in 
the lower portion, three medallion portraits; 
those of Margaret Beaufort, mother of Henry the 
Seventh, Henry the Seventh himself, and Queen 
Elizabeth. This interesting window was given 
to the former church by Sir Thomas Boleyn, 
father of Anne Boleyn. There is a family con- 
nection, somewhat remote, between the family 
of Boleyn and that of the St. Johns, lords of the 
manor of Battersea from the time of Charles the 
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First; for the great-granddaughter of Sir Thomas 
Boleyn, Anne Leighton, married Sir John St. 
John. 

No one who explores Battersea can fail to 
notice how frequently the names of St. John 
and Bolingbroke occur in this region, in the 
names of streets and hospitals and other institu- 
tions; and those names will be found represented 
within the church itself. Prominent on the wall 
of the north gallery is a monument of a St. John 
and his lady, with portrait-busts, and next to it 
is another and later, not nearly of such merit, 
exhibiting a double urn and two medallion por- 
trait-heads. It is distinctly an inferior work, 
but it is the memorial of a St. John, who, in his 
day, made a great figure as a statesman, and is 
given a considerable space in the history of 
England. It is the monument of Henry St. 
John, first Viscount Bolingbroke; one of the 
moving political figures in the reign of Queen 
Anne. The epitaph is of his own composition: 
“Here lies Henry St. John, in the reign of 
Queen Anne Secretary of War, Secretary of 
State, and Viscount Bolingbroke; in the days of 
King George I and King George II something 
more and better. His attachment to Queen 
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Anne exposed him to a long and severe prosecu- 
tion; he bore it with firmness of mind. He 
passed the latter part of his life at home, the 
enemy of no national party, the friend of no 
faction; distinguished under the cloud of perse- 
cution, which had not been entirely taken off 
by zeal to maintain the liberty and to restore the 
ancient prosperity of Great Britain.” The fellow 
of the medallion-portraits to his own is that of 
his wife, Lady Bolingbroke; a Frenchwoman, 
Marie Clare des Champs de Mareilly. 

Henry St. John, born 1678, came of an Qld 
and aristocratic family. He was a son of Sir 
Henry St. John, and was distinguished in his 
youth rather for his wild and reckless life and 
convivial habits than for scholastic brilliance. 
In his twenty-second year he entered Parliament, 
as representative of the family seat of Wootton 
Bassett, and very soon came into prominence on 
the Tory side, as a vehement opponent of Wal- 
pole and supporter of Harley. That was the 
period when the party system in politics was 
being formed, when Parliament was supreme, 
and when monarchs had ceased to govern, Wal- 
pole, leader of the Whigs, was of opinion that 
“every man had his price.” He . governed 
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when his party were in office, by bribery, alike 
in terms of money, of place, and of honour; and 
the lessons he inculcated have been so taken to 
heart that his direct political descendants, the 
Liberals and the Radicals, whose practices form, 
as some think, a ready way to the lunatic asylum 
and the workhouse, employ his principles to this 
day—when the opportunity arrives to bribe, not 
individuals, but the mass. 

On the downfall of the Walpole administra~- 
tion St. John’s day dawned. It was a brilliant 
day, but troubled, and it was not either so long 
or so fruitful as he anticipated. Although called 
to office, and later the negotiator of the Treaty of 
Utrecht, which was signed in 1713, and thus 
brought to a conclusion the war with France, 
that was his ultimate achievement of statesman- 
ship. It was, indeed, a great achievement, for 
it provided not merely for the cessation of hos- 
tilities, but for good trade relations. St. John 
was, in fact, a man well versed in foreign affairs. 
None understood them so well, for he lived at 
times in France, and fluently spoke the French 
language. But the party system, by which none 
of the works of the opposite party can be allowed 
to have any merit, intervened here, and the 
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House was not content with the Treaty, and it 
caused the wise Commercial Clauses to be nega- 
tived. The peace was likened to the Peace of 
_ God: “‘ because it passeth understanding.” 
The violence of party strife was then such that 
successful politicians sent their opponents to the 
Tower, and very nearly consigned them to the 
scaffold. Tyrant kings were exchanged for 
Prime Ministers equally tyrannical. St. John’s 
party had given Walpole a spell in the Tower in 
1712, and he did not forget it; nor regard with 
any degree of satisfaction the honours which 
were bestowed by Queen Anne upon Harley and 
St. John, authors of the Treaty. Harley was 
created Earl of Oxford, and St. John became 
Viscount Bolingbroke, his kinsman, Paulet St. 
John, third Earl of Bolingbroke, and head of 
the senior branch of the family, having died and 
the Bolingbroke title become extinct. St. John 
was not pleased. He was affronted at the inferior 
title of “‘ Viscount,” and by the neglect to confer 
upon him the Garter, and he viewed with 
disfavour the severance this peerage made with 
the House of Commons. His father viewed the 
honour from another angle. “ Ah, Harry,” he 
exclaimed, thinking of his wild young days, “I 
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ever said you would be hanged; but now I find 
you will be beheaded,” the block being the more 
dignified means of ushering a peer into the 
other world than the rope. 

The question of who was to succeed Queen 
Anne was at that time a very vital matter. She 
was a Stuart and a Tory; with no surviving chil- 
dren and all her family in exile. Parliament had 
decided that the Elector of Hanover was to be 
her successor, in right of his mother, who was 
granddaughter of James the First. He was a 
Protestant; but he was also a German, and the 
people of England were not in the least enam- 
oured of the prospect of being ruled by a foreign 
king who could not speak a word of English. 
The Tory party well knew this popular feeling, 
and were prepared, at any definite sign, boldly 
to declare for bringing back the Stuarts, in the 
person of the “ Old Pretender,” styling himself 
“James the Third,” the son of the exiled and 
deceased James the Second. 

Queen Anne died on August Ist, 1714. The 
Elector of Hanover became “ George the First,” 
in spite of popular demonstrations denouncing 
him as “the usurper.” The Tory Government 
fell, and the Whigs, with Walpole at their head, 
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were again in power. Harley, Bolingbroke and 
Ormonde, who, not unjustly, were suspected of 
intriguing to bring back the “ Old Pretender,” 
were attainted of High Treason; and Harley was 
sent to the Tower, where, for two years, he 
remained, escaping the executioner’s axe only 
by a difference between the Lords and Commons, 
Bolingbroke, said to have been given a timely 
hint by the Duke of Marlborough, fled in dis- 
guise to Dover, and thence to France. Ormonde 
did the like. They repaired to the Old Pre- 
tender, who made Bolingbroke his Secretary of 
State and gave him the patent of an Earldom. 
Were, then, these men traitors? And, if so, 
traitors to whom, or what? Both choices were 
ill ones; the dilemma was one of the worst. 
They—and the country—disliked the Hanover- 
ian succession. The country, perhaps not wisely, 
clearly wanted back the feckless and Roman 
Catholic Stuarts; but these statesmen had the 
worst of the perplexities; for, while they wholly 
disliked the Hanoverians, they despised the 
exiled Stuarts; and they supported the popular 
view only because there was no third choice. 
Bolingbroke was a patriot. He was, too, although 
much of a philosopher, a man of considerable 
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humour; and at the shabby but pompous 
‘Court of James the Third” in France, he 
hardly could keep a straight face at the paltry 
pretence he found there at kingship. He had 
no part in the Jacobite rising of 1715; and very 
soon broke with the Stuart cause. He was even- 
tually pardoned in 1723; although never again 
was he allowed to take his seat in the House of 
Lords. He returned to London; and in the 
succeeding years was frequently between Batter- 
sea and his French estate at Chanteloup, in 
Touraine. In April, 1742, his father died, 
without having seen either that hanging or be- 
heading he had -prophesied. 

At what Bolingbroke hints in his epitaph on 
himself as ““something more and better in the days 
of King George I and of King George II,” we 
cannot guess; for his political career was ended. 
Possibly he was thinking of patriotism, which 
certainly is the better. He sought to bring 
about a union of Whig malcontents with the 
Tories, but he appears to have been mistrusted. 
Opinions held of him by different prominent 
men varied to such a degree that, while Pope 
eulogised him as the greatest man of that age, 
and while Swift and Smollett praised him, 
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Dr. Johnson declared him to be a coward and 
a scoundrel. 

Bolingbroke was a student of philosophy and 
of metaphysics, and he wrote numerous politi- 
cal treatises. They are, as a whole, unreadable 
in the present age, for their style is, although 
polished, in the inflated manner of that time. 
But the matter of his political discourses is re- 
markable. He argues against the party system, 
and his most outstanding feature is very like 
Disraeli’s lifelong theory of “‘ Tory Democracy ” 
(to which, by the way, the Conservative party is 
now returning). The full elaboration of this 
by Bolingbroke is found in his tract, The Idea of 
a Patriot King, written in December, 1738. 

Bolingbroke is to this day the most discussed 
of the statesmen of the reign of Queen Anne. 
In some views he was and is a figure almost 
satanic, and in others little less than the angels. 
That he was a very great man few can deny; 
greater than the irony of circumstance has per- 
mitted him to appear. Those tragedies of 
statesmen, the death of kings, the failure of allies, 
the defection of friends, or the fall of parties, 
conspired to deny him his full height. They 


blasted the full fruition of his impetuous career, 
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and it may well be that they diverted the history 
of England. Bolingbroke, we can hardly doubt 
it, would have brought back the Stuarts had not 
the King of France, Louis the Fourteenth, died 
and his successor, denying the Old Pretender 
military aid, rendered the rising of 1715 a poor 
affair, foredoomed to failure. Bolingbroke sin- 
cerely believed the scheme for bringing back the 
exiled Royal House to be for the good of the 
nation. ‘The nation itself appeared to desire it. 
We consider the statesman and the people alike 
to have been wrong in their opinion, and some 
may consider Bolingbroke at this juncture to 
have been a time-server, but the choice was 
hard. We cannot but believe that had not 
Walpole been sufficiently astute to introduce and 
pass the Riot Act into law, by which popular 
demonstrations against George the First and in 
favour of the Stuarts were suppressed, the return 
of the Stuarts would have been accomplished. 
Whether, in the defeat of the projects he 
favoured, a statesman at that time deserved im- 
peachment, imprisonment, or the ultimate pen- 
alty of decapitation is not easily to be decided, 
nor even to be decided at all, for when success 
or failure depend upon political maneuvring, the 
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fate of those whose schemes come to naught is 
not a matter of penalty for right or wrongdoing, 
but of the vengeance of political enemies. But 
any statesman who invokes foreign interven- 
tion deserves the capital penalty. It was for this 
that Louis the Sixteenth died. 

The ending in this unforeseen way, by these 
various mischances, of Bolingbroke’s political 
career was a tragedy which has its close parallels 
in our own days. His wife described him aptly, 
as “‘a stately Roman aqueduct through which 
the water no longer flows.” He devoted him- 
self in his later years to that study of philosophy 
and history which already had intrigued his 
active mind, and gathered about him literary 
and social friends, at home and abroad. 

Swift wrote to him, “‘ You never deceived me, 
even when you were a great Minister of State.” 
That is much, indeed. Swift loved him, and 
named his horse ‘ Bolingbroke.”” Pope des- 
cribed him as “‘ an angel,” and wrote ‘ What- 
ever happens, Bolingbroke will still remain the 
greatest man in the world.” Those are the high 
lights in the contemporary portrait, and now for 
the shadows. To Walpole he was “a perjured 
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villain,” and to Macaulay a “ brilliant knave,” 
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but those were the estimates of Whigs; while we 
find Disraeli, who borrowed a great deal of 
Bolingbroke’s political faith, summing up his 
character as ‘‘ Fakredeen,” in Tancred, with less 
justness than might have been expected: “ He 
lived in the centre of intrigues which were to 
shake thrones, and perhaps to form them. He 
became habituated to the idea that everything 
could be achieved by dexterity, and that there 
was no test of conduct except success. To dis- 
semble and to dissimulate; to conduct confidential 
negotiations with contending powers and parties 
at the same time; to be ready to. adopt any 
opinion, and to possess none; to fall into the 
public humour of the moment, and to evade the 
impending catastrophe; to look upon every man 
as a tool, and never to do anything which had 
not a definite though a circuitous purpose— 
these were his political accomplishments; and 
while he recognised them as the best means of 
success, he found in the exercise excitement and 
delight. To be the centre of a maze of mancu- 
vres was his empyrean. . . . Recklessness was 
with him a principle of action. He trusted al- 
ways to his fertile expedients if he failed, and the 
risk in the meanwhile of paramount success— 
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the fortune of those who are entitled to be rash. 
With all his audacity, which was nearly equal to 
his craft, he had no moral courage.” 

While this cannot be claimed as other than a 
caricature of Bolingbroke, it is an excellent por- 
trait of one who has occupied the foremost place 
in the affairs of the nation in our own time. 

The political acumen of Bolingbroke was great, 
and therefore we cannot but think him insincere 
when he wrote of “the wisdom of the nation, 
assembled in Parliament.” Parliament is not, 
and never was (and, for that matter, we trust 
that never it will be) selected from the successful 
competitors at public examination. The House 
of Commons then was composed of placemen, 
elected by political and family patronage; it is 
now formed by a number of fortuitous circum- 
stances which do not either in themselves or in 
the deliberations or decisions of the House 
suggest that in the assembly are congregated the 
greatest minds of the nation; and any knowledg- 
able person would guarantee to collect from the 
passengers of an omnibus in the streets of London 
a company of citizens who could form a govern- 
ment not markedly inferior to any of those who 
have of late years been in administration merely 
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the mouthpieces of the permanent officials inWhite- 
hall, and in policy the originators of disaster. 

Bolingbroke died in 1751, of cancer in the 
face. We have portraits of him, but they seem 
rather to express his age, or a type of man rather 
than an individual person; so we do not perceive 
the real essential St. John in them. He was 
profligate and a freethinker. His philosophical 
bent led him to the writing of a treatise, in that 
vein, on “Man.” His friendship with Pope 
suggested to him that the poet could most effici- 
ently cast it into the form of a long poem; and 
long indeed is Pope’s resultant Essay on Man, of 
which it has been said that while Pope could 
not have imagined the philosophy of it, Boling- 
broke could not have provided the epigrammatic 
wit. But is there either much true philosophy 
or wit of the epigrammatic form in it? The 
combination of the two authors should be ideal, 
but however that may be, there is in Pope’s work* 
a direct reference to his friend, the statesman, 
and an acknowledgment of inspiration and 
general indebtedness: 

Teach me, like thee, in various nature wise, 

To fall with dignity, with temper rise; 

* Essay on Man, Epistle 4. 
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Form’d by thy converse, happily to steer 
From grave to gay; from lively to severe; 
Correct with spirit, eloquent with ease, 
Intent to reason, or polite to please. 
Oh! while along the stream of Time thy name 
Expanded, flies, and gathers all its fame, 
Say, shall my little bark, attendant sail 
Pursue the triumph, and partake the gale? 
When statesmen, heroes, kings in dust repose 
Whose sons shall blush their fathers were thy 
foes. 
Shall then this verse to future age pretend 
Thou wert my guide, philosopher and friend? 
That urged by thee I turned the tuneful art 
From sounds to things, from fancy to the heart. 


The phrase, ‘“ guide, philosopher and friend,” 
has, of course, become one of the most intimate 
quotations from English literature; but how many 
are those who do not know whence it comes, 
and ascribe the phrase to Shakespeare, or other 
than the true begetter of it! 

“Pope,” wrote Warton, “used to speak of 
him as a being of a superior order that had con- 
descended to visit this lower world”; and 
Bolingbroke, in his turn, said of Pope, “I never 
in my life knew a man that had so tender a heart 
for his particular friends, or more genial friend- 
ship for mankind.” 
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Even so did that modern Mutual Admiration 
Society of two, Professor Freeman and Dr, 
Stubbs, praise one another 


From alternate tubs, 
Stubbs butters Freeman, and Freeman butters 
Stubbs. 


The lines show, sufficiently well, the intimate 
friendly relations between Bolingbroke and Pope, 
who was a frequent visitor at Bolingbroke’s old 
manor-house at Battersea, and there wrote the 
Essay on Man. 

Pope died in 1744, and his grief-stricken 
friend was present. But it appears that Pope 
at the last did a thing that infuriated Bolingbroke, 
who did not discover it until after the poet’s 
decease. It was the clandestine printing of some 
15,000 copies of The Idea of a Patriot King, 
with what purpose is not revealed. Bolingbroke 
seized them and burnt them all on the lawn in 
front of his Battersea home. 

Something remains of this old manor-house 
of the St. Johns, which had once forty rooms, 
but not much has survived. It will be found a 
little way to the east of the church, along Church 
Street, on the premises of Mayhew’s great flour 
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mills. Advancing into the yard, there will be 
seen on the left, on the side opposite the giant 
mills, a long low building of two floors, now 
(1924) shored up, to prevent it from falling. 
This is the old home of Bolingbroke; but it 
would never be suspected from the outside, 
because a kind of Notting Hill Gate portico, 
highly respectable, has been added, and the 
entire exterior is covered with a neglected stucco. 
You go upstairs to the office of the firm of millers 
by a fine oak staircase, with the easy wide shallow 
stairs of a bygone age, not very well seen, because 
this is a dim interior. To the right, on the upper 
floor, is the room in which Pope wrote his Essay 
on Man. It was, in another way, a notable room, 
for it was panelled in cedar; but the panelling has 
recently been torn down and sold, it is said to 
America. These doings infuriate me; but, as I 
say, America is so appreciative, and we are so un- 
interested, America has the right to it; even more 
than the usual right conferred by purchase. 
The room is bare and stripped to the bone. 


CHAPTER: IV 


A LAUREATE OF LONDON: 


CAPTAIN MORRIS IN PRAISE OF TOWN AND WINE 


In 1745 there was born, of a family living in 
Carlisle, one whose songs and verses in praise of 
London and London life brought ~him, in his 
long career, much honour and every circum- 
stance of good-fellowship. Charles Morris came 
of a Welsh family of decidedly military leanings, 
for both his father and grandfather had been in 
the 17th Regiment of Foot, and in turn, he joined 
it in 1764, later being in the 2nd Irish Dragoons, 
from which he exchanged into the 2nd Life 
Guards, on learning of the joys and pleasures of 
town. His military career was of no long dura- 
tion, nor of any distinction, and he seems very 
soon to have exchanged it for the life of a “‘ man 
about town,” thus to adopt a description hardly 


invented in his day. How exactly he managed 
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to swim in the best and most expensive circles is 
not easy to explain, for his means were small; and 
to assert to this present age of ours that he per- 
formed this feat and maintained the performance 
so long sheerly on his reputation as a wit and as 
the writer and singer of songs chiefly of the con- 
vivial order seems almost too much for belief. 
Yet it was so. It was not long before he made 
acquaintance with the Prince of Wales. They 
were contemporaries. But it was not until 
February 14th, 1785, that he, then entering his 
fortieth year, became, officially, punch-maker and 
bard of the “Sublime Society of Steaks,” an 
association founded in 1735, and consisting of 
convivial persons who scorned to style them- 
selves a “‘ Club,” and limited to a membership of 
twenty-four, who were accustomed to meet and 
dine every Saturday at 5 p.m. from November 
to the end of June, in a room over the stage of 
Covent Garden Theatre. They were a society 
of noblemen and gentlemen, whose motto was 
“Beef and Liberty.” At their head was a 
President, and when they dined and wined and 
drank punch, they did so in a uniform whose 
buttons bore the letters “B.S.” The President 
wore as a badge a silver gridiron, suspended from 
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his neck by an orange-coloured silk ribbon. 
For a time the Prince of Wales was President, 
and then the Duke of Norfolk, a man of whose 
capacity for drink Thackeray tells us in his 
Four Georges. But he does not tell us also of 
his similarly enormous capacity for eating. He 
would manage three or four pounds of beef- 
steak, and then leave the table and put his finger 
down his throat and be sick, and then return and 
renew feeding. Such were the unpleasing 
habits of Charles Howard, eleventh Duke of 
Norfolk! 

For over seventy years the Steaks dined at 
Covent Garden Theatre, and then they were 
burnt out in the fire of 1808. ‘They removed to 
the Lyceum Theatre in 1809, and were there for 
twenty-one years, until again burnt out. Re- 
established, they flourished until 1850, when 
the Society expired and its effects were sold at 
auction. ‘The manners and customs of the times 
when the Society had been founded had entirely 
died out. The Life and Death of the Sublime 
Society of Steaks, has been  entertainingly 
written, but many of their records were destroyed 
in the two fires. In later years there was at the 
Lyceum Theatre a “ Beefsteak Club,” but that 
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was a semi-private circle founded by Henry 
Irving. 

For, and before, this august Saturday sederunt 
of the Steaks Morris produced and sang his songs, 
with great applause following his efforts. He 
wrote swiftly and prodigally, with a care for only 
the amusement of the night; and none at all for 
literary grace. Yet in the considerable bulk of 
his writings there are some poems which show 
form and beauty, as, for example, “A Reason 
Fair to Fill My Glass,” a set of verses difficult 
enough to find in the two volumes of the Lyra 
Urbanica, because in those pages it is given a 
new and unworthy title; that of “The Toper’s 
Apology.” For this new and inferior title Captain 
Morris himself seems to have been responsible, 
for this collection of his writings was made by 
him, and by him was that preface written, in 
which, while he disclaims the indulgence in wine 
to excess, he claims for wine many virtues, and 
it is, he declares, in “ The quickening inspira- 
tion of wine,” that we find “the awakening 
cause of the heart’s worthiest emotions and sweet- 
est satisfactions.” There remains no higher 
praise. The sub-title of his volumes is “ The 
Poetical Effusions of Captain Morris”’: “ Effu- 
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sions!”? It is an expression that no poet, nor 
even a mere versifier, would now employ to 
describe his own productions, for the word has 
to-day—whatever it once had—a derogatory 
implication, suggesting that the author’s composi- 
tions, in fact, dribble out at the point of his pen 
without thought, form or style, in a regular and 
merely mechanical flow. 
But here is the admired poem: 


A REASON FAIR TO FILL MY 
GLASS 


I’m often asked by plodding souls, 
And men of crafty tongue, 
What joy I find in drawing bowls 
And tippling all night long. 
Now though these cautious knaves I scorn, 
For once I'll not disdain 
To tell them why I sit till morn 
And fill my glass again. 


"Tis by the glow my bumper gives 
Life’s picture’s mellow made; 

The fading light then brightly lives, 
And softly sinks the shade; 

Some happier tint still rises there 
With every drop I drain— 

And that I think’s a reason fair 
To fill my glass again. 
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My Muse, too, when her wings are dry 
No frolic flight will take: 

But round a bowl she’ll dip and fly, 
Like swallows round a lake. 

Then if the nymph will have her share 
Before she’ll bless her swain— 

Why that, I think’s, a reason fair, 
To fill my glass again. 


In life I’ve rung all changes too, 
Run every pleasure down, 

Tried all extremes of Fancy through, 
And lived with half the town: 
For me there’s nothing new or rare, 
Till wine deceives my brain— 
And that, I think’s, a reason fair 

To fill my glass again. 


Then many a lad I liked is dead, 
And many a lass grown old; 
But as the lesson strikes my head, 
My weary heart grows cold. 
But wine awhile holds off despair, 
Nay, bids a hope remain— 
And that, I think’s, a reason fair 

To fill my glass again. 


Then hipp’d and vex’d at England’s state 
In these convulsive days, 

I can’t endure the ruin’d fate 
My sober eye surveys. 
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But midst the bottle’s dazzling glare 
I see the gloom less plain— 

And that, I think’s, a reason fair 
To fill my glass again. 


I find, too, when I stint my glass 
And sit with sober air, 

I’m prosed by some dull, reasoning ass 
Who treads the path of care, 

Or, harder tax’d, I’m forced to bear 
Some coxcomb’s dribbling strain— 

And that, I think’s, a reason fair 
To fill my glass again. 


Nay, don’t we see Love’s fetters too, 
With different holds entwine? 

While nought but death can some undo, 
There’s some give way to wine. 

With me, the lighter head I wear, 
The lighter hangs the chain— 

And that, I think’s, a reason fair 
To fill my glass again. 


And now I'll tell, to end my song, 
At what I most repine. 

This cursed war, or right or wrong, 
Is war against all wine; 

Nay. Port, they say, will soon be rare, 
As juice of France or Spain— 

And that, I think’s, a reason fair 
To fill my glass again. 
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The verses, it will be seen, are unequal, and 
there is in the last stanza a lamentable descent 
into journalism. “‘'This cursed war,” dates the 
poem at some time before the peace which 
followed Waterloo and ended the long years of 
war with France. 

In some of its stanzas, his Life’s a Fable is 
superior to 4 Reason Fair ; and it shows Morris, 


rather unexpectedly, as a man of some classical 
reading: 


Old Horace, when he dipped his pen 
"Twas wine he had resort to, 
He chose for use Falernian juice, 
As I choose old Oporto: 
At every bout an ode came out, 
Yes, Bacchus kept him twinkling 
As well aware more fire was there, 


Which wanted but the sprinkling. 


Anacreon’s harp was harsh and sharp 
Till wine had tuned his finger; 
Alceus till he’d got his fill 
Found all his genius linger; 
Old Ennius, too, could nothing do 
Till bumpers made him rhymy: 
And when I sing, ’tis not the thing 
Unless the bottle’s by me. 
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The song Ad Poculum, too, well merited 
the Gold Medal presented by the Harmonic 
Society. 

Under the very curious and cumbrous title, 


“‘POPULOUS CITIES PLEASE US THEN” 


he wrote a long set of verses in which he con- 
trasted the joys of London with the disabilities of 
the country. The verses are too many in num- 
ber to quote; but some typical specimens of them 
may be cited: 


In London I never knew what I’d be at, 
Enraptured with this, and enchanted with that; 
I’m wild with the sweets of variety’s plan; 
And life seems a blessing too happy for man. 


The country, Lord bless us! sets all matters right. 
So calm and composing, from morning till night: 
Oh! it settles the stomach, when nothing is seen 
But an ass on a common, a goose on a green. 


In London how easy we visit and meet 

Gay pleasure’s the theme, and sweet smiles are 
our treat; 

Our morning’s a round of good-humoured de- 
light, 

And we rattle in comfort and pleasure all night. 
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The years following 1785 on to 1815 showed 
Morris at the height of his success. He bandied 
jokes with the best. The Prince well liked him, 
and, unlike Beau Brummel, he never took undue 
familiarities, and so he long remained at Carlton 
House, “‘ The Sun of the Table.” 

These old jollifications are a kind of evening’s 
amusement entirely out-of-date and forgotten, 
except perhaps in some surviving tradesman’s 
“Free and Easy,” a species of smoking-concert, 
which up to the middle Victorian era was com- 
mon enough among the small tradesman class 
and invariably was held in a public-house. But 
it may be doubted if even a “ Free and Easy ” 
survives into our own age. 

The range of Captain Morris’s Muse extended 
from drinking songs to amorous ballads, and 
occasional patriotic effusions. There were, of 
course, many political rousing choruses; and—let 
us be very sure of it—the songs of sentiment and 
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what that era was pleased to style “ sensibility,” 
were by no means lacking. Of that order was 
“The Triumph of Venus: or the Tear that Bedews 
Sensibility’s Shrine.” Rather maudlin, perhaps. 

But Morris was especially eloquent on the 


subject of the joys of Town. He lives, indeed, 
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in the recollection of to-day only in one verse; 
a verse which sounds the praise of London above 
rural life. | 


In the country how pleasant our visits to make 

Through ten miles of mud, for formality’s sake; 

With the coachman in drink, and the moon in a 
fog, 

And no thought in our heads but a ditch, or a 
bog. 


In London if folks ill together are put, 

A bore may be roasted, a quiz may be cut: 

In the country your friends would feel angry and 
sore. 

Call an old maid a quiz and a parson a bore. 


In the country you’re nailed like a pale in your 
park, 

To some stick of a neighbour; cramm’d into the 
ark; 

Or if you are sick, or in fits tumble down, 

You reach death ere the doctor can reach you 
from town. 


These specimens of the once enthusiastically 
admired verse of Captain Morris do not, after 
the passing of a century, appeal very greatly to 
us. Their simple naivete of contrast is not 
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informed with the spice of epigram or with any 
literary grace, and the contrast between the 

pleasures of living in town and the disabilities of 
| existing in the country seem very crude to an 
age which, while fully appreciating the one, 
does not find it necessary to detract from the 
beauty and pleasures of the other. So we wonder 
at the olden fame of Charles Morris, as we think, 
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turning over the pages of his collected songs, 
that no one could get a hearing for this sort of 
thing in these days. But the concluding verse 
of “ Popular Cities Please us Then,” makes full 
amends for the jejune quality of all the foregoing; 
and it is the one that has lived, and deserves to 
live, whether we agree with its sentiment or not. 
It is the verse once often quoted, and occasionally 
heard of, even now: 


In London I’d live, then, in London I’d die, 
For I never can relish the country, not I. 
If one must have a villa in London to dwell, 


Oh! give me the sweet shady side of ‘Pall Mall. 


There wrote the real old buck, the beau who 
moved in the best society. He could not have 
thought of writing otherwise. It was not a 
literary pose, but a perfectly sincere expression 
of his own personal wishes and opinions. And 
the rhyme of his last two lines was equally natu- 
ral. He did not write “‘ dwell”? and then have 
to torture the rhyme; because he and his inti- 
mates did in fact always speak of “ Pell Mell.” 
To him, if he had written such a word as “ shall,” 
it would have been torturing a rhyme to say and 
write “ Pall Mall.” We easily may picture him, 
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often walking that “sweet shady side,” which 
is, until the afternoon sets in, the south side, for 
Pall Mall runs east and west, and as the after- 
noon progresses there is no shade in it at all, for 
the sun streams fully along its length, impar- 
tially on either side. So in the forenoons of 
spring and summer “the sweet shady side 
of Pall Mall” still to some of us _ brings 
memories. 

While I commend his pronunciation “ Pell 
Mell,” it cannot be claimed that his rendering 
of Fe ne sais quoi is good. It savours of what 
Chaucer would have styled the “ schole of Strat- 
ford-atte-Bowe,” and of the vile French spoken 
by the Prioress. We may judge of how Morris 
spoke a French phrase by his “ Song of the Day,” 
written for the “ Je Ne Sais Quoi Club,” founded 
by the Prince of Wales, shortly afterwards Prince 
Regent. It is a song of many verses, for Captain 
Morris, once started, was not easily stopped. 
Here is one of them: 


The pluralist prelate, who heaps up his hoard, 

And piously puts not his trust in the Lord, 

Talks of nobles and kings, as he surfeits his maw, 

That the curate may think he’s the Je Ne Sais 
Quoi! 


I 
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This song was sung after dinner, at the inaugu- 
ration of the Club, and no one seems to have been 
hurt by the barbaric rhyming of “ quoi” with 


jaw,” “ flaw,” and so forth, 


>> ¢¢ 


sumarw, -:* law} 
simply for the reason that no one, from the 
Prince of Wales downwards, had the ear that 
could distinguish the not too subtle difference 

99 


in pronunciation that cannot render ** flaw 
a rhyme to the French word 


> 


or “law’ 
quoi.” 
Politically, Morris was a Whig and attached 
himself to that party, writing many political 
squibs directed against the Tories; songs such 
as that aimed at Pitt: “ Billy’s Too Young to 
Drive Us.” It seems to have been thought, 
by Morris himself and his friends, that the 
Whig party never properly rewarded him 
for his efforts, and that when an opportun- 
ity afforded of doing so, he was neglected. 
This feeling «is -.reflected - in. .his. verses son 
“The Old Whig Poet to his Old Buff Waist- 


coat ”’: 


Poor rag! thou art welcome no more. 
The days of thy service are past; 

My toils, and thy glories, are o’er, 
And thou, and thy master, are cast. 
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He is described in his old age as “ patriarchal 
in his blue coat and buff waistcoat,” but the oppor- 
tunity was missed, in that description of pointing 
- out how, in that assortment of colours, he had 
managed to combine those of the two opposing 
parties. 

The Whigs were not grateful for the political 
aid his lampoons upon the Tory party had 
afforded them; but the Prince Regent (who 
generally has been styled “ selfish’’) behaved 
better to Morris than his old friends of the 
table had done. He gave him an annuity of 
£200. 

Some of Captain Morris’s songs, as well we 
may comprehend from the roystering kind of 
life led by himself and his associates, were un- 
printable. ‘They have vanished beyond our ken, 
and so we may never know him at his best—or, 
if you will, at his worst! He had a long innings, 
and kept the game going when the natural force 
of his old boon-companions had long abated and 
he was left alone, to write new verses and sing 
new songs, and to go over the old ones, in a 
company of far younger men, to whom he was 
an antiquity, a survival from another age. At 
the age of eighty-five and a little over he wrote, 
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with the old joy of existence, “ Life at Four- 
score’: 


I swear by old Styx 

That I’m now eighty-six 

And yet I’m a lad for the table. 
I still play a part 

With my merry old heart: 

I haven’t yet run out my cable. 


The younger men heard him with all the res- 
pect due to a valiant three-bottle man, who was 
so seasoned that he could drink them all silly 
and under that table of which he-sung. But 
their respect was in part that for an antiquity; 
and we find another set of verses which sound a 
very different note, in that minor key of “ The 
Veteran Bacchanal ”’: 


I am an old Bacchanal, quite worn out, 

Once leader of many a jolly bout; 

But the game’s all up, and the show’s gone by, 
And now an old bore and a trouble am I. 


I try to sing, but I hawk and hem, 
Through a choking struggle of husky phlegm; 
Half-strangled, I hack it out, bit by bit, 
And my chorus is always a choking fit. 
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I try to joke, but my memory fails, 
And ten times over I tell old tales; 
But I tell them, alas! to stones in the wall, 
For no-one, I find, now listens at all! 


Pulvis et umbra! Pity the sorrows of a poor 
old buck, who lingers, like the Last Rose of 
Summer, while all his lovely companions are 
faded and gone. But which of those last two 
effusions was the sincere one? And, really, we 
well may suppose the last was sheerly senti- 
mental, and not a plain statement of fact, when 
it came to describing disabilities. For Curran 
spoke truly, when he said to the effervescent 
Morris, “No matter when you die, Charles, 
you'll die in your youth!” He maintained to 
the last his joy of life, although it is true his 
aspirations to live and die in London were not 
realised. His means were small, his not in- 
expensive habits straitened them, and the versi- 
fier and songster of the “Sublime Society of 
Steaks,” sometimes came to very low water. It 
was on one of these occasions that the Duke of 
Norfolk, the well-known “ Jockey of Norfolk,” 
Charles, the eleventh Duke, who died in 1815, 
and had long been President of the Society, 
boon-companion of the Regent who became 


. 
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George the Fourth, and one of the most con- 
vivial men of that age, lamented to Kemble, the 
actor, how sad it was that one like Morris should 
be so troubled with insufficient means and be 
put to all manner of indignities. Kemble heard 
it all, and then replied, ‘‘ Your Grace, it is indeed 
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Captain Morris in HIs Otp AGE 


sad, but does it not occur to you that you, with 
your overflowing coffers, can easily remedy it, 
or that you could provide a small portion, 
snipped from some corner of your vast estates, 
to provide your friend with a modest home?” 
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The Duke stared at this very well-merited 
reply, which was in effect a rebuke, but said 
nothing. He was not sufficiently generous to 
provide Morris with funds, but he gave him a 
small house and land at Brockham Green, beside 
the river Mole, near Dorking. 

Morris, thus marooned in those rural sur- 
roundings he did not like, often went into 
Dorking town. It was the closest substitute 
for London that the locality afforded. One 
who often saw him there has recounted how, in 
a musical-instrument shop, he saw a piano 
brought in, and Morris, first glancing round 
to see that no stranger was there, sit down to 
it and play and sing, “The Girl I left Behind 
Me.” It is the last picture of the ancient beau, 
the amorous buck, the valiant bacchanal, that 
we have; and I like to think of him, thus 
characteristic, just at the opening of the 
new Victorian era, at the close of William 
the Fourth’s short reign: the last fruit of the 
trees, the yet sturdy survivor of the Regency 
days, echoing the songs of yore, when all his 
merry fellows had passed into the shades. “* When- 
ever you die, Charles, you will die in your 


youth! at 


* 
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And he did so, even though often oppressed 
with the melancholy thoughts which produced: 


THE LONELY SURVIVOR 


I’ve liv’d out my circle—the lads are all gone; 

Time’s fixed me an exile; I’m left here alone; 

Not a soul of my standing e’er blesses my sight 

The modes are all chang’d, and day’s turn’d into 
night; 

But I say o’er my glass, while I hiccup and cough, 

““ My life’s now a heel-tap that time should take 
off.” 


Unconsciously, one thinks of Morris as a 
bachelor; but he was not. He married the 
widow of Sir William Stanhope, but little is heard 
of his married life. 

And at last, in exile—as well we may term it 
—from that “sweet shady side of Pall Mall” 
he had sung, so many years earlier, he died at 
Brockham Green, July 4th, 1838, aged 93. 
You may go to the neighbouring Betchworth 
church, and out at the east end of it see his 
epitaph. There are two portraits of him en- 
graved as frontispieces to various issues of his 
songs, one showing a handsome and vivacious 
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young man in the military uniform of a bygone 
age, and another picturing him when old; but 
the likeness between the two survives even the 
lapse of time between them. 


CHAPTER V 
DR. JOHNSON’S LONDON 


THERE stands by the north choir-aisle of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral the marble statue of a man, 
apparently a giant, with muscular developments 
resembling those of a prizefighter, and insuffici- 
ently draped in the toga of an ancient Roman. 
It is the statue of Dr. Samuel Johnson, LL.D., 
who died in 1784, and lies buried, not here in 
St. Paul’s, but in Westminster Abbey, where he 
rests between Garrick and Sheridan. 

Absurd though this statue by Bacon of the 
famous Dr. Samuel Johnson is, there yet is a 
certain appropriateness, alike in the Roman cos- 
tume and in the statue being erected in the classic 
shades of St. Paul’s, rather than in the Gothic 
aisles of Westminster, for Johnson was given over 
to the Roman idea; his expressed belief that 
epitaphs should be couched only in Latin, and 


even his ponderous style of English, were Roman, 
138 
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rather than Anglo-Saxon. Yet the famous lexi- 
cographer, after all, was not a giant; he would 
have been ashamed to appear in Fleet Street in 
such a costume as this, and it is unlikely that his 
_ muscles resembled breakfast-rolls. Aptly in- 
deed was it said of this statue that it resembled 
“the figure of a retired gladiator (i.e., a prize- 
fighter reflecting upon a wasted life’’). 

In truth, Dr. Johnson’s memory has been ill- 
served in the public statues of him. The seated 
figure at Lichfield, of which there is a replica at 
Uttoxeter, is a misshapen lump; and the gro- 
tesque bronze statue, by Percy Fitzgerald, at 
the east end of St. Clement Danes church, repre- 
sents him as a kind of topheavy pigmy, with a 
countenance like a gnome. He holds an open 
book, intended, it would seem, to represent his 
Dictionary of the English Language. It re- 
sembles a book, even if the statue does not 
resemble Dr. Johnson, for Mr. Percy Fitzgerald 
assured himself of the likeness to a book by, 
when modelling the statue, encasing in the 
modelling clay an open Bible. 

But why is the statue of Johnson here, in St. 
Paul’s, rather than above, or near by, his grave? 
It is a story, and one of some interest. It is due 


. 
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chiefly to Sir Joshua Reynolds that this statue of 
Johnson is here. St. Paul’s was still something 
new, in those days, for it had been completed in 
1702, and it was a vast empty interior, Not 


Statuz oF Dr. Jounson, St. Paui’s CaTHEpRAL 


until some eighty years afterwards was the first 
monument admitted. It is the statue of John 
Howard, the philanthropist and prison-reformer. 
That of Johnson was the second. Reynolds had 
propagated his opinion that when monuments 
came to be erected in St. Paul’s, the selection and 
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disposition of them should be in the hands of 
the Royal Academy. 

At any rate, shortly after the decease of Dr. 
Johnson, “a select number ” of his friends, says 
Boswell, met in the house of Malone, to discuss 
the question of a monument, which they intended 
should be erected in the Abbey. Boswell, how- 
ever, died before it was completed; and the 
opinion of Sir Joshua Reynolds carried the day. 

Eleven hundred guineas were collected for 
this statue, in spite of Horace Walpole’s insolent 
and ungenerous attitude towards the circular 
inviting subscriptions. Walpole wrote to Miss 
Berry, ‘“‘ Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Bos- 
well have sent an ambling circular-letter to me, 
begging a subscription for a monument to Dr. 
Johnson. I would not deign to write an answer, 
but sent down word by my footman, as I would 
have done to parish-officers with a brief, that I 
would not subscribe.” 

The eleven hundred guineas having been 
raised, this second step towards remedying what 
Sir Joshua described as “‘ the forlorn and desolate 
state’ of St. Paul’s, was taken; and, while Bacon 
chiselled out this preposterous thing of huge 
thews and sinews, as you will perceive by the 
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inscription: “‘ Faciebat Johannes Bacon, sculptor, 
Ano. ‘Christ: MDCCUXXVG2" the “Revit Be 
Parr was selected to write the Latin inscription 
for its pedestal. ‘‘ That great scholar and warm 
admirer of Dr. Johnson,” as he was styled, had 
indeed been asked by Johnson’s publishers to 
write a life of him, unknown to Boswell. It never 
was written, but it was to have been a stupendous 
work of erudition—on the assurance of Dr. 
Samuel Parr himself. Erudition was that as- 
tonishing pedagogue and Latinist’s great suit; 
and he regarded himself and his tasks with such 
seriousness that it occupied years before his in- 
scription for the statue was completed. That 
being so, it cannot be calculated how great a 
length of time would have been occupied in the 
proposed Life. 

But let us apply ourselves to the story of the 
inscription. 

“Tam not,” wrote Parr to Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
“without a most awful and most painful sense of 
the situation in which I stand,” and to another 
acquaintance he declared himself to be “ filled 
with confusion and dismay.” “My responsi- 
bility,” he wrote to Fox, “is indeed a fearful 


> 


one.” Never was such a pother about an 
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epitaph. The composition of it was hewn out, 
after much agitation, by Dr. Parr, with as great 
work as the sculptor had wrought with the 
marble. To prepare himself for the mighty 
ordeal, he read “‘ nearly two thousand inscrip- 
tions; not for the petty drudgery of gleaning 
scattered phrases, but for the nobler purpose of 
familiarising my eye, my ear, and my mind to 
the general structure of the composition and to 
the selection of topics.” It was not until well 
over four years that this egregious Parr had pro- 
duced his wonderful epitaph, under protest, to 
the committee of selection, in 1795. He had 
expected it to be written by him and accepted as 
a matter of course, and no criticisms to be offered. 
But the committee, consisting of Reynolds, 
Burke, Fox, Windham, Malone, and Sir William 
Scott (afterwards Lord Stowell), thought 
otherwise. When it was at last produced, 
they did not like it, and insisted upon amend- 
ments. Parr was furious, but he yielded. He 


had written: 


SAMUELI JOHNSON, 
GRAMMATICO ANGLICANO 
MAGISTRO VERZ® VIRTUTIS 

HOMINI OPTIMO ET SINGULARIS EXEMPLI; 


. 
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which was followed by lines reading almost as 
they stand on the monument. The first altera- 
tion was in the second line, which he amplified 
to 

“‘Grammatico et critico”’ 


followed by 
“‘Scriptorum anglicorum litterate perito ”’ 


He stood aside and gazed admiringly at his work. 
““More just and appropriate terms,” he wrote, 
“cannot be found.” But, on further cogitation, 
he considered that, although the Latinity of the 
epitaph and the rhythm of it would be injured 
by alteration, he ought to add something about 
Johnson as a poet; so he inserted ‘“ Probabile 
poete.” But the Johnsonians were angry. 
They said the phrase was cold; and so the author 
tried and tinkered again; with 


“Poete sententiarum et verborum ponderibus 
admirabili.”’ 


““These words,” added Parr, “are energetic, 
sonorous, and in point of Latinity unexception- 
able. But they fill one with a secret and invinc- 
ible loathing; because they tend to introduce in 
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the epitaph a character of magnificence.” A 
little later he added “luminibus”; thus; 
“Poete luminibus sententiarum,” etc.; and 
altered “‘Magistro vere militis” to ‘“ Magistro 
virtutis gravissimo.” 

Yet the Johnsonians were not satisfied ; and 
Malone pointed out that justice had not been 
done to the most prominent characteristics of 
Johnson; “the universality of his knowledge, the 
promptness of his mind in producing it on all 
occasions, and the vivid eloquence with which 
he clothed his thoughts, however suddenly 
called upon.” These characteristics, added 
Malone, ‘“‘ formed a very distinguished part of 
his genius, and place him on higher ground 
than, perhaps, any other quality than can be 
named.” 

How was Dr. Parr—or anyone else—to render 
this in Latin? 

Finally, when all, as Parr had thought, was 
done, “ Reynolds told me there was a scroll. 
A scroll! What could I do with a scroll?’ But 
there it was. The sturdy figure of Johnson was 
shown holding such a thing, and a line was 
wanted to inscribe on it. ‘“‘ Mr. Seward,” con- 


tinues Parr, “ hearing of my difficulty, and no 
K 
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scholar, suggested the closing line in the Raméler ; 
and had I looked there I should have anticipated 
the suggestion.” 


“ Avr@u ék paxaywu avragws ein auor Bn” 

The last line in the last Rambler is from Diony- 
sius’ Periegesis, and a couplet which Johnson 
turned into English: 


Celestial powers that piety regard, 
From you my labours wait their last reward. 


““T adopted the Greek,” said Parr, “ and gave 
Seward the praise.” “‘ Oh!” quoth Sir William 
Scott, ‘‘ ‘uaxapowv’ is heathenish, and the Dean 
and Chapter will hesitate. ‘The more fools 
they!” said I.” (In such derogatory fashion 
did the Rev. Dr. and Prebendary of the St. 
Paul’s, prebend of Wenlock Barns, speak of his 
ecclesiastical colleagues). ‘‘ But to prevent dis- 
putes, I have altered it: 


ZA , , Ul 
Ey MAKApEeTosS TOVWY AUT 


Johnson himself would have been shocked at 
this mixture of languages on a monument. He 
criticised the like conjunction of Latin and Greek 
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in the epitaph by Pope on the monument of 
Craggs. “It may be proper to remark,” he 
wrote, “the absurdity of joining in the same 
inscription, Latin and English, for verse and 
prose. If either language be preferable to the 
other, let that only be used, for no reason can be 
given why part of the information should be 
given in one language, and part in another, ona 
tomb, more than in any other place, or any 
other occasion.” 

Dr. Johnson’s memory gave a good deal of 
trouble, one way and another, and his famous 
biographer, James Boswell, Esquire, of Auchin- 
leck—or “ The Boswell,” as he preferred to be 
styled, after the decease of his father—was him- 
self dead before the famous lexicographer’s 
image was set up. Bacon, the sculptor, was 
amazed at not being allowed to place “ R.A.” 
after his name, chiselled on the work; and it 
was thought that the Royal Academy’s appoint- 
ment of Johnson as Professor of Literature to 
itself should have been recorded. 

Looking, then, upon this statue, erected by 
his contemporaries to do him honour, it is im- 
possible to agree with what often has been said, 
that, had it not been for Boswell and his Life of 
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“fohnson, we should not find much record of , 
him. The poor scholar who at the age of 
twenty-two came to London from Lichfield and 
starved, because learning was not marketable, 
grew to be not merely a well-recognised literary 
man, but the recipient of a pension of £300 a 
year, granted him by George the Third in 1762; 
and in 1765 the degree of LL.D. was conferred 
upon him by the University of Dublin. It was 
later confirmed by the University of Oxford, 
which, as his own University, should have 
initiated the honour to its former poor scholar 
of Pembroke. 

Moreover, at the time when Boswell first made 
the acquaintance of Johnson, at the bookseller’s 
shop, No. 8 Russell Street, Covent Garden, in 
1763, Johnson had been “taken up,” as they 
say, in that (in those times), considerable section 
of society which was—or liked to consider itself 
—literary. He was then the lion—or rather, 
when we consider his overbearing, contentious 
and disputatious manner in conversation—the 
bear, of those circles. He visited, he dined 
out much, he worked little, for never had 
he pretended to be industrious, except of 
necessity. 
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In fine, when Mister Samuel Johnson became 
“Dr.” that title was like a crown set upon his 
achievement. Some twenty years earlier he may 
be said to have established himself, with that 
satirical poem, London, suggested to his well- 
stored mind of classical learning by the satires 
of Fuvenal. The Adventurer, the Rambler, the 
Idler essays had all long before been done, and 
the Life of Savage and The Vanity of Human 
Wishes had been written. ‘The famous Dictionary 
of the English Language, which had occupied 
seven years, had been published, in three folio 
volumes, in 1755, some eight years earlier, 
and Rasselas had been written. ‘The annotated 
edition of Shakespeare and the Lives of the 
Poets were yet to be undertaken. 

Yes, had Boswell never appeared upon. the 
scene, Johnson, the scholar and the writer, would 
have been known to us to-day as a great literary 
figure of the middle years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; as the author of the pioneer but now obso- 
lete Dictionary, in which the quaint error occurs 
of describing a horse’s pastern as his knee; and 
the queer admission of political prejudice in 
** wuiGc: the name of a faction.”” He would have 
been known as the writer in a style long since 
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labelled ‘“ Johnsonian”’: that style not indeed 
peculiar to himself, but of which he was the 
foremost exponent; the pompous style which 
uses long sentences and many-syllabled words 
of Greek and Latin ancestry. That much would 
have survived in the memory of him; but few, 
except curious literary explorers, would be able 
to say they had read Johnson’s works. When a 
literary style is seen to abound in words such as 
“labefaction,” for “softening”; “ defecation,” 
for “cleansing ’; and “ adscitious”’ for “ acci- 
dental,” it soon becomes wearisome. Not that 
Johnson’s style is entirely compact of such words, 
or of verbose and inflated sentences, but his 
friend Garrick picturesquely expounded the 
truth to him when he said, “‘ If you were to write 
a fable about little fishes, you would make them 
talk like whales.” 

But he could write in as lightsome a vein as 
any, when he chose. He chose to do so in his 
intimate letters; and, curiously enough, he dressed 
them up, afterwards, for publication, in a manner 
which, to this later age, at any rate, appears to 
destroy all their interest. The same incident in 
his correspondence, seems natural, and in the 
published book artificial, Thus, in writing to 
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Mrs. Thrale from the Hebrides, he recounts an 
amusing incident. “When we were taken up- 
stairs, a dirty fellow bounced out of the bed on 
which one of us was to lie.” This did not 
appear to Johnson to be quite the style for publi- 
cation, and so in the book it became, ‘‘ Out of one 
of the beds, on which we were to repose, started 
up at our entrance, a man black as a Cyclops 
from the forge.” 

And in conversation he would sometimes 
speak a thing in the direct Anglo-Saxon that 
comes to every Englishman when he talks, and 
has not to write his thoughts. And then he 
would do it over again, into a thing of 
elaborate words that had their origin with 
the Greeks and the Romans. Thus, he spoke, 
criticising The Rehearsal: “It has not wit 
enough to keep it sweet”: and then, “It 
has not vitality enough to preserve it from 
putrefaction.” 

The last repository of this sort of English in 
writing, not in speaking—was, I think, George 
Augustus Sala, who, with some others, many 
years ago, made the Daily Telegraph day by day, 
speak in the manner of Johnson, if not with his 
acumen. 
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A very good idea of Johnson’s style, in its not 
so ponderous phases, is to be had from his report 
on the investigation of the famous affair of the 
“Cock Lane Ghost,” or “ Scratching Fanny ” as 
familiarly she was known. Johnson was not a 
credulous person; he was a philosopher, who had 
an inquiring mind ready to receive evidence and 
to be convinced by it, but not to be deluded. It 
was in 1762 that the house in Cock Lane, Smith- 
field, long since pulled down, was reputed to be 
haunted by a ghost which never was seen, but 
was heard to make raps and scratching noises. 
The house was occupied by the parish-clerk of 
St. Sepulchre’s, a man named Parsons, who 
eventually was proved, together with his daugh- 
ter, to have produced these manifestations. All 
London was reverberating with the fame of the 
“Cock Lane Ghost,” which was supposed to 
be that of a young lady who, it was said, had been 
poisoned by her lover, so that he might enjoy 
the property she had bequeathed to him. Her 
body was placed in the vaults of Clerkenwell 
Church, and the spirit was understood by an 
affirmatory rap to agree that she would attend 
any one of her visitors to the vaults of St. John’s 
church, and there rap upon her coffin. Dr. 
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Johnson was present in the vaults, and wrote: 
“About ten at night, the gentlemen met in the 
chamber in which the girl, supposed to be dis- 
turbed by a spirit, had with proper caution been 
put to bed by several ladies. They sate rather 
more than an hour, and hearing nothing, went 
downstairs, where they interrogated the father of 
the girl, who denied in the strongest terms any 
knowledge or belief of fraud. While they were 
inquiring and deliberating, they were summoned 
into the girl’s chamber by some ladies who were 
near her bed, and who had heard knocking and 
scratching. When the gentlemen entered, the 
girl declared that she felt the spirit like a mouse 
upon her back; when the spirit was very sol- 
emnly required to manifest its existence by 
appearance, by impression on the hand or body 
of any present, or any other agency, but no 
evidence of any preternatural power was ex- 
hibited. The spirit was then very seriously 
advertised that the person to whom the promise 
was made of striking the coffin was then about 
to visit the vault, and that the performance of the 
promise was then claimed. ‘The company at one 
o’clock went into the church, and the gentleman 
to whom the promise was made went with another 
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into the vault. The spirit was solemnly required 
to perform its promise, but nothing more than 
silence ensued; the person supposed to be accused 
by the spirit then went down with several 
others, but no effect was perceived. Upon their 
return, they examined the girl, but could draw 
no confession from her. Between two and three, 
she desired and was permitted to go home with 
her father. It is, therefore, the opinion of the 
whole assembly that the child has some art of 
making or counterfeiting a particular noise, and 
that there is no agency of any higher cause.” 

It was found that the object of Parsons in mak- 
ing this absurd pretence was to frighten the 
young man accused of poisoning his sweetheart 
into foregoing a sum of money the young man 
had lent him, while lodging in his house. Par- 
sons received a year’s imprisonment and was 
three times set in the pillory, but the credulous 
public, not willing to be defrauded of its ghost- 
story, raised a subscription for him. 

There is nothing remarkable in this specimen 
of Johnson’s style, unless it be its complete clarity, 
nor does Johnson appear in the affair as a believer 
in the Cock Lane Ghost. Yet Churchill, the 
poet, satirised Johnson in it, as “ Pomposo.” 
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We should have known Johnson, the literary 
figure of the eighteenth century, by repute, 
though very few would have read his works, even 
if Boswell had never written that famous Life, 
but the world would not have known Johnson 
the man. Boswell has been described as “ con- 
ceited and foolish,” but the world has never 
known a biography even remotely approaching 
the excellence of his Life of ‘fohnson. It has all 
the qualities, and none of the defects, of the 
phonograph and the photographic camera; and 
although it was Boswell’s custom to write down, 
day by day, an account of his conversations with 
his hero, they are set down, not with the bald- 
ness of a reporter, but with an artistry which has 
made Johnson live as no other man of that, or 
indeed of any other age, has been made to live. 
We find him vividly pictured, from that first 
meeting on May 16th, 1763, in the shop of 
Davies the bookseller, No. 8 Russell Street, 
Covent Garden. Here is Boswell’s account of 
it: “I was sitting in Mr. Davies’s back-parlour, 
after having drunk tea with him and Mrs. Davies, 
when Johnson came unexpectedly into the shop, 
and, Mr. Davies having perceived him through 
the glass door of the room in which we were 
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sitting, advancing towards us, he announced his 
awful approach to me somewhat in the manner 
of an actor in the part of Horatio when he ad- 
dresses Hamlet on the appearance of his father’s 
ghost, ‘Look, my lord, it comes!’ ”’ 

It was a week later that Boswell called upon 

the great man at his chambers in No. 1 Inner 
Temple Lane, in a house long since taken down 
and rebuilt. Diligently he went home and wrote 
up the visit: ““ He received me very courteously, 
but it must be confessed that his apartment and 
furniture, and morning dress were sufficiently 
uncouth. His brown suit of clothes looked very 
rusty; he had on a little, old, shrivelled, un- 
powdered wig which was too small for his head; 
his shirt-neck and knees of his breeches were 
loose, his black worsted stockings ill drawn up, 
and he had a pair of unbuckled shoes, by way of 
slippers. But all these slovenly peculiarities were 
forgotten, the moment he began to talk. . 
He told me that he generally went abroad at 
four in the afternoon, and seldom came home 
till two in the morning. I took the liberty to 
ask if he did not think it wrong to live thus, and 
not make more use of his great talents? He 
owned it was a bad habit.” 
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Boswell at that time was but twenty-three, 
and Johnson was an assured and famous man 
of fifty-four, accustomed in the debates of wits 
to lay down the law upon everything and to 
browbeat everyone. Yet he suffered this impu- 
dent young fellow to come and reprove him! 
It is amazing, but the fact is that this young 
Boswell was a complicated and exceptional char- 
acter. He had a very proper respect for genius; 
he collected acquaintances among the great men 
of his time; and he was so obviously admiring 
and withal so naturally good-humoured that only 
a churl could take offence, and only a dull dog 
could fail to be amused at him. Johnson snuffed 
up the admiration, like incense, and was at the 
same time entertained by the young Scotsman 
and saw in him not perhaps quite a butt, but, let 
us say, a kind of flint at will upon which he 
could strike a mental spark, to ignite his intellec- 
tual tinder of conversation. Boswell became his 
provocation to say good things upon every 
manner of topic. The great man was more 
amused by him than by his compeers, and Bos- 
well, he soon found, was so thoroughgoing a 
hero-worshipper that scarcely anything deeply 
offended him, when coming from that source. 
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Johnson owes his existence, as a very human 
being, to Boswell; but it does not appear that 
he had ever any inkling of the passionate in- 
dustry with which his appearance, his manners, 
and his lightest words were set down by his 
young friend. 

Boswell’s happiest hours were in London, and 
in Johnson’s society. He had for London “as 
violent an affection as the most romantic lover 
ever had for his mistress,” and the like might 
almost be said of his regard for Johnson. Yet 
it is surprising, looking upon the great bulk of 
his Life of ‘fohnson and those reported conver sa- 
tions, to find that he saw his friend on only 180 
days; or, including their tour of the Hebrides, 
276 days. 

Johnson, for his part, must have cherished a 
good deal of affection for Boswell, from the 
beginning of their acquaintance, for we find 
him accompanying Boswell by coach from Lon- 
don to Harwich in 1764, when Boswell was 
going to Utrecht. 

The dour Scottish judge, Lord Auchinleck, 
Boswell’s father, could not comprehend his son’s 
admiration of Johnson. He declared he must be 
“clean gyte for pinning himself to the tail of an 
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auld Dominie ”’; while, years later, Boswell’s wife, 
who did not like Johnson’s uncouth ways, said 
she “often had seen a man leading a. bear, 
but never before had she seen a bear leading a 
man.” 

The great Life was long in the writing and 
publishing. Mrs. Thrale—then Madame Piozzi 
—was first, with her Anecdotes in 1787, three 
years after Johnson’s decease; the Life, by Haw- 
kins, appeared in 1789; but Boswell’s great 
achievement was not published until May 1791, 
when it appeared in two volumes at two guineas, 
and was an instant success. The fame of it 
cheered the author, but he was already declining 
in health, and four years later he also had passed 
over to the company of the great shades. He 
is among the most virtuous of authors, far above 
rubies in his worth. Hear him, in his Preface 
to the great work: 

“‘T have also been extremely careful as to the 
exactness of my quotations, holding that there is 
a respect due to the public which should oblige 
every Author to attend to this, and never to 
presume to introduce them with, ‘I think I 
have read,’ or ‘If I remember right,’—when 
the originals may be examined.” 
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The word “ sensibility” was very popular in 
his day, and later. It indicated, it would seem, 
in any person a more than common receptivity 
to impressions, a greater perception than usual; 
a chameleon-like change of colour to environ- 
ment. If that be so, Boswell was the greatest 
exemplar in his time of that “‘ sensibility,’ and to 
dismiss him, as generally is done, as a conceited 
ass, with no claim to notice except that he 
succeeded in thrusting himself upon men of 
genius, is patently absurd. If we think of 
Johnson walking along Fleet Street, unhappy un- 
less he had with his stick touched every one of 
the stone posts that then lined the kerb; if we 
laugh at his chairs as repositories for books, with 
one for a visitor, and another with an insufficient 
complement of legs, propped against the wall, 
for himself; that is Boswell’s genius which 
amuses us. That we know every lineament of 
Johnson’s face, his twitching mouth and swollen 
veins when gluttonously he ate, that is Boswell’s 
doing. A_ professional maker of inventories 
could not have drawn up a much better list of 
his household effects; a dealer in second-hand 
clothes could not have told you more accurately 
what he wore. 
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If, therefore, Fleet Street is haunted to-day 
by that ungainly figure of Johnson, more defi- 
nitely than it is haunted by the figure of any 
other, it is Boswell who has done that. The 
posts he rapped with his stick, the taverns he and 
his cronies frequented, are gone; everything save 
the one house in Gough Square has been 
altered, but you have, who care at all for these 
things, a very definite picture of him in the Fleet 
Street he loved, but yet loved with discrimina- 
tion, as we see by his remark to the indefatigable 
Boswell: “‘ Fleet Street, sir, is very well; but to 
see the full tide of humanity one must go to 
Charing Cross.” 

How true! True then, and now more. It is 
now what the French would style /a uraie vérité, 
the true truth; the absolutely indisputable fact. 
You may observe the truth of it, any day, in the 
appalling congestion of traffic at what is, without 
question, the most dangerous place to life and 
limb in modern London. 

“Sir,” said Dr. Johnson, “let us take a walk 
down Fleet Street.” So ran the alleged, or the 
assumed, quotation from the sage which appeared 
month by month, on the cover of Temple Bar, 
that now extinct magazine, when it was edited 
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by George Augustus Sala. Everyone, as a 
matter of course, thought it to be a quotation 
from Boswell, but although there can be little 
doubt but that Johnson must many times have 
used the phrase, there is, as a matter of fact, no 
example of it known. Sala invented it, as after- 
wards he acknowledged. 

Johnson was, as a Londoner by adoption, 
faithful to the place of his deliberate choice. 
He declared, ‘‘ London is nothing to some people, 
but to a man whose pleasure is intellectual, 
London is the place. And there is no place 
where economy can be so well practised as in 
London; more can be had here, for the money, 
even by ladies, than anywhere else. You cannot 
play tricks with your fortune in a small place. 
You must make a uniform appearance. Here 
a lady may have well-furnished apartments, 
an elegant dress, without any meat in her 
kitchen.” 

And Boswell proceeds to elaborate this with 
apposite remarks upon “the pre-eminence of 
London over every other place, not only for 
variety of enjoyment, but for comfort. . . . 
The freedom from remark and petty censure 
with which life may be passed there is a 
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circumstance which a man who knows the teasing 
restraint of a narrow circle, must relish highly.” 

Johnson was not by any means, as Boswell’s 
reported conversations amply prove, a heavy 
talker; and he could lighten even his prejudices 
with a caustic humour. 

He said on one occasion that he did not care 
to speak ill of any man behind his back, but he 
believed the gentleman who had just left the 
company was an attorney. Attorneys were ever 
the mark for satire. They were regarded as 
knaves and scoundrels at the worst, and at the best 
they were “‘pettifogging.” Attorneys were a 
species of solicitor, whose function, it seems, 
chiefly was to draw pleadings for barristers. 
Under the Judicature Act of 1873, when the 
two branches of law, Equity and Common Law, 
were amalgamated, attorneys were abolished, 
except for the office of Attorney General. 

Johnson objected to objections against his 
judgments, and did not readily concede any- 
thing. He was ready to be final on anything; 
like Mr. Gladstone, his province in talk was the” 
whole universe, and, like that statesman, he 
resented anyone else taking a scope so wide. 
** We never contradict Mr. Gladstone,” remarked 
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Mrs. Gladstone, warning a visitor new to 


Hawarden, and it was not a pleasant experience 
to contradict Dr. Johnson. 
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If indeed we cannot find now more than one 


surviving among the many houses associated 
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with Dr. Johnson in London, we can see the 
place where he first obtained employment, in 
1737. It is a notable place, entirely apart from 
the Johnson connection, for it is the ancient gate- 
way of the Priory of St. John of Jerusalem, at 
Clerkenwell. The venerable stone building, 
once the south gateway of that most important 
Priory of the Hospitallers in England, spans St. 
John’s Lane. It was built in 1504 by Sir 
Thomas Docwra, the last Prior. Thirty years 
later, the Priory itself was dissolved and _ its 
property confiscated by Henry the Eighth. But 
its buildings were still partly existing, for many 
years after. To-day it is difficult to realise, 
standing in the squalor between the meat-market 
activities of Smithfield and those of Clerkenwell’s 
miscellaneous businesses, that this once was a 
pleasant country region; that Edward the First 
and his Queen, Eleanor, spent their honeymoon 
here; and that the Princess Mary, afterwards 
Queen Mary, of bloody memory, found the dis- 
established Priory a very desirable residence, 
alike for its accommodation, and for the 
surrounding gardens and the salubrity of the 
air. When Johnson came, as a starveling scholar 
and hack-writer, to London, this venerable St. 
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John’s Gateway, after having been a_public- 
house, was in the occupation of one Edward 
Cave, who had, as a printer, rented it from 1731. 
Cave was a remarkable man; a Warwickshire 
man from the lone house at Cave’s Hole on the 
Holyhead Road near Rugby, where his family 
long had been settled before they came down 
in the world and his father was obliged to get a 
livelihood as a cobbler. Edward Cave was born 
in 1691, and became a journeyman printer in 
London; then setting up as a master-printer here 
in St. John’s Gate, and starting the first maga- 
zine: the Gentleman’s Magazine; or Trader’s 
Monthly Intelligencer, by Sylvanus Urban of 
Aldermanbury, Gentleman: of which the first 
number was issued in January, 1731. Such was 
the contradictory title and sub-title of his ven- 
ture. The Gentleman’s Magazine was a long- 
continued publication. It lasted until our own 
day. Having in 1863 entered into a “ New 


’ 


Series’ of rather an effete character, it was in 
1900 purchased by Lord Northcliffe, who slew 
it. The last specimen of it in the library 
of the British Museum is, however, dated 
“September 1922.” This, printed by the 


Times Publishing Company, is only a leaflet, 
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done for the purpose of preserving the copy- 
right in the title. From first to last it bore on 
its cover a view of St. John’s Gate. Thus 
obscurely ended that fine old periodical, after a 
century and a half of existence. 

The Gentleman's Magazine had thus been 
established six years when Johnson began first 
to work for Cave, at the meagre pay of so much 
—or so little—a sheet. Cave was not indeed a 
hard taskmaster, and paid what he could, and 
Johnson does not seem to have nourished any 
grievance. Cave published his Life of Savage 
anonymously, and the interesting story is told, 
throwing a pitiful sidelight upon Johnson’s cir- 
cumstances at the time, of how, when one Walter 
Harte, author of the Life of Gustavus Adolphus, 
was dining with Cave in the gatehouse, he warmly 
praised the anonymous work on Savage. Shortly 
afterwards, Cave told him that unconsciously he 
had given great pleasure to someone by doing 
sO. 

“How can that be?” asked Harte. Cave 
then reminded him that a plate of meat had been 
sent behind a screen from their table, and that 
it was for Johnson, the author of the book, who 
sat secretly there, considering himself to be too 
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shabby to take a seat with them. But he had, 
said Cave, devoured the praise with his dinner. 

Until comparatively recent years the rooms 
over the archway in which Johnson worked and 
Cave printed bore evidences of Cave’s occupa- 
tion, and on a wall of the principal room there 
was a bust of Johnson, the genzus loci, so to say. 
But all those relics have been swept away, and 
the pilgrim in quest of Johnson landmarks will 
now find nothing to interest him here. The 
Gateway has, in fact, been taken over by the 
revived Order of St. John of Jerusalem, which is 
the moving spirit of the St. John Ambulance 
Association, and the rooms are furnished with an 
elaborate sham medizevalism, and the walls 
largely covered with great brass plates engraved 
with fawning inscriptions to high personages 
who have supported the Order. 

Of all the seventeen lodgings and residences 
in London that Johnson occupied from 1736, 
when he first came to town, to 1784, when he 
died, in Bolt Court, Fleet Street, only one re- 
mains; it is this large and not unpleasing 
house, No. 17 Gough Square. Here he lived 
from 1748 to 1758, thence removing to Staple 
Inn, and afterwards to Gray’s Inn, and to 
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Inner Temple Lane, where Boswell first visited 
him. 

For eleven years, from 1765 to 1776, Johnson 
lived at No. 7 Johnson’s Court, a byway off his 
beloved Fleet Street, which does not owe its 
name to him, but was mentioned many years 
earlier (1622 and 1647) as ‘“ Johnson’s Court,” 
and “ Mr. Johnson’s Court,” but who the other 
Johnson was, history does not tell us. Johnson 
himself was rather tickled by the coincidence, 
and while on his Tour in the Hebrides with 
Boswell he amused himself by declaring he was 
“Johnson of that Ik.” 

Here it was that Boswell, much to his surprise, 
was invited to dine with his friend. Never before 
had he experienced such an honour; not because 
Johnson kept his friends at arm’s length, but for 
the reason that the Doctor’s ménage had been 
scarcely of a kind suitable for entertaining. 
The great scholar was, in fact, developing from 
a recluse into a man of the world. He had be- 
come accustomed to visit the Thrales at Streat- 
ham, and to be courted; and from being almost 
a savage in his domestic arrangements, he had 
an ordered home and a sufficient, if modest, 


comfort. 
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It was on Easter Day, 1773, that Boswell, full 
of surprise, repaired to dine at No. 7 Johnson’s 
Court with the widowed sage. 

““T had as great a curiosity to dine with Dr. 
Samuel Johnson in the dusty recess of a court in 
Fleet Street’ (as he had had at dining with 
Rousseau at Neuchatel). “I supposed we 
should scarcely have knives and forks, and only 
some strange, uncouth, ill-drest dish, but I found 
everything in very good order. We had no other 
company but Mrs. Williams and a young woman 
whom I did not know. As a dinner was con- 
sidered here as a singular phenomenon, and as 
I was frequently interrogated on the subject, my 
readers may perhaps be desirous to know our 
bill of fare . . . The fact was that we had a 
very good soup, a boiled leg of lamb and spinach, 
a veal pie, and a rice pudding.” 

If we could but know with what thoughts 
our friends come to dine with us, what surprises 
we should have! 

We may to-day look in vain for that house, 
for all of Johnson’s Court has been rebuilt. 
There is not an old house in it. 

The house in Gough Square is a large house 
in four floors, and it has two entrances of equally 
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important character, one in the front and the 
other at the side. It is a building of dark red 
brick. In later years it fell upon evil days, and 
stood in danger of being taken down, when Mr. 
Cecil Harmsworth purchased it, as a permanent 
memorial to Johnson. And now you may enter, 
any weekday, on paying sixpence (at the side 
door) and see in what manner of residence “ the 
Great Cham of Literature” 
years when he was producing his Dictionary. 


passed most of the 


There are two rooms on each of the principal 
floors, with a spacious lobby between them, on 
each staircase-landing, and most of the rooms are 
panelled to the ceiling, not in oak, but, strangely 
enough, as it will seem to most observers, con- 
sidering the age of the house—which was not 
new when Dr. Johnson rented it—in the inferior 
pine. But pine from the Baltic was used for 
panelling certainly as far back as the time of 
Queen Elizabeth; so cheap materials, and a de- 
pendence upon the foreigner, are not new. 
There are Johnson relics in the old house. 
That is of course. There are Johnson portraits 
numerous enough to turn the beholder dizzy, 
notably the most famous of all, the portrait 
painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds for Mr. Thrale 
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in 1773. Upstairs is a Johnson library consist- 
ing of his numerous works. On a table lies the 
first edition of the famous Dictionary. It is 
much, is it not, to sit quietly in that old-world 
room and turn the pages of the great book put 
together there? It is quiet, for unless you visit 
the place in the summer, when many American 
visitors are about, you will have it very much 
to yourself. Americans are more appreciative 
than are Englishmen—who can come and see 
Johnson’s house at any time, and so rarely do 
come. But in summer, according to the evi- 
dence of the Visitors’ Book, there will be some 
thirty or forty a day. 

Well, then, I sat there, in quiet, undisturbed, and 
turned the pages of the Dictionary, the only sound 
being the soothing and very appropriate distant 
rumble of printing machinery; and I sought the 
queer prejudiced things, and the odd descriptions, 
in which the Dictionary is supposed to abound. I 
turned up, for example, the word “net,” and 
expected to find the bizarre description, “A 
series of interstices surrounded by reticulations.” 
But I found nothing so curious, and so, I suppose, 
some wag has been more Johnsonian than 
Johnson, in attributing that definition to him. I 
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chanced upon “ pie,” which is mildly curious. 
“A pie,” according to Johnson, is “a crust 
baked with something in it.” And then the 
famous “‘ Pastern: the knee of a horse.” A lady 
once challenged Johnson on this strange error, 
and asked why he had perpetrated it. 

Johnson was extremely frank: *‘ Ignorance, 
madam; sheer ignorance!” he admitted. 

Then a bright thought occurred to me. It 
counselled ‘“‘ Look up the word ‘ Patron,’ and 
see what definition Johnson applies to it.” For 
there came a recollection of Johnson’s early 
application to Lord Chesterfield, to permit him 
to dedicate a work to his lordship, and so to 
secure that wealthy and influential personage as 


b 


a “patron.” For “ patrons” were then sought 
for by all literary men, who were the poorest and 
humblest of folk. Johnson, kept waiting in Lord 
Chesterfield’s gilded saloons and treated by the 
lackeys with scorn, never forgot the indignity 
he had suffered; and later, when my Lord offered 
Johnson his patronage, the Doctor, at last fully 
established, wrote him a famous and dignified 
reproof. | 

Well, now for Johnson’s embittered defini- 
tion of ‘“‘ Patron.” We thus may read in his 
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Dictionary: ‘“‘ PATRON, one who supports or 
protects. Commonly a wretch who supports with 
insolence, and is paid with flattery.” 

I do not mind confessing that Dr. Johnson 
seemed to me very near, in that room, and in the 
long room upstairs, which stretches uninterrupt- 
edly the length of the house. It is that room he 
had fitted up as an office, where his six assistants, 
five of them Scotsmen, worked, at twenty-three 
shillings a week, on his Dictionary, copying out 
the illustrative passages he had marked in books. 
Oh, yes; he marked books. He was no biblio- 
phile; regarding them only as the tools of his 
trade. He would cut the leaves of any book 
with a greasy knife; or in default of a knife, 
would open the pages with his forefinger. Thus 
he served some choice books his life-long friend, 
Garrick, had lent him; so that Garrick sadly 
refused to lend any more. 

You may take tea in Dr. Johnson’s house. I 
took mine there, communing with my own 
thoughts, and with no other company. 

When Cyrus Jay, author of a book called The 
Law, published that work in 1868, he dedicated 
it to “ The Lawyers and Gentlemen with whom 
I have dined for more than half a century at the 
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tions “several old gentlemen who remembered 
Dr. Johnson nightly at the ‘ Old Cheshire Cheese.’ 
They said that Dr. Johnson, while living in the 
Temple, always went to the ‘ Mitre’ and the 
“ Essex Head,’ but when he removed to Gough 
Square, Bolt Court, he was a constant visitor at 
the ‘Cheshire Cheese,’ because nothing but a 
hurricane would have induced him to cross 
Fleet Street:”’ 

These vague and belated reminiscences form 
the sole basis for the asserted association of the 
Doctor with the ‘‘ Old Cheshire Cheese,” and 
it remains certain that there is no mention of the 
tavern by that meticulously careful person, 
Boswell, in any of his accounts of his dealings 
with his hero. 

But there long has been a demand for a John- 
son landmark of this sort; and although no real 
evidence is forthcoming that the “ Sage of Fleet 
Street”? did indeed frequent the ‘“ Cheshire 
Cheese,” the darkling old place, now the closest 
representative remaining to us of the taverns and 
chop-houses he knew, has, by dint of long insis- 
tence upon the tradition, become a “ haunt of 
Dr. Johnson.” ‘There hangs a copy of the most 
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famous of his portraits. ‘The light comes dimly 
through the heavy framing of the windows and 
feebly illuminates the wall where it is placed. 
A brass-plate on one of the extremely uncom- 
fortable old benches marks, with assured impu- 
dence, his alleged seat; the floors are sawdusted; 
it is the typical “ haunt” of the Doctor’s time 
and his sort of person. So why not, appeared to 
be the argument, make it specifically one of his 
resorts ? 

But though Johnson was so great a frequenter 
of taverns, it is not to be thought that he was, 
in the remotest implication, a dissolute person. 
Tavern-life and the life of the coffee-houses was 
a feature of the age. Another side of him is 
shown in Boswell’s account of their proceeding 
together to divine service at St. Clement Danes 
church, where, in the north gallery, he had the 
pew numbered 18—now marked by a brass 
plate—inscribed: “In this pew, and beside this 
pillar, for many years attended Divine Service 
the celebrated Dr. Samuel Johnson, the celebrated 
Philosopher, the Poet, the great Lexicographer, 
the Profound Moralist, and Chief Writer of his 
time. Born 1709. Died 1784. In remem- 
brance and honour of noble faculties, nobly 
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employed, some inhabitants of the Parish of 
St. Clement Danes have placed this slight 
memorial, A.D. 1851.” 

“On the gth of April, 1773, being Good 
Friday,” says Boswell, “I breakfasted with 
Johnson on tea and cross-buns. He carried me 
to the church of St. Clement Danes, where he 
had his seat, and his behaviour was, as I had 
imagined to myself, solemn and devout. I never 
shall forget the tremulous earnestness with 
which he pronounced the awful petition of the 
Litany: ‘In the hour of death, and in the day of 
judgment, good Lord, deliver us.’ ” 


CHAPTER’ VI 


LORD BEACONSFIELD’S LONDON 


Witu the coming of every April 19th I drop 
my humble tribute before the statue of Benjamin 
Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield; the bronze efigy 
by Raggi, that stands in so contemplative an 
attitude in Parliament Square. Thousands of 
other faithful hearts do the like on that occasion, 
for it is Primrose Day, the day of remembrance 
of his death in 1881. There was proposed a 
similar day to commemorate Mr. Gladstone, 
and a flower was indeed chosen, but no one wears 
it on the day, and none even knows what the 
emblem was, or bears the day in mind, so faded 
away is the public memory of one who by many 
years outlived Beaconsfield. 

Disraeli early captured the imagination and has 
held it. My little annual tribute makes no show 
there, by his statue. It would not be missed, 


for, besides these individual posies, there are 
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the loving wreaths sent by the Primrose League 
and other societies. It is a wonderful and a last- 


ing display of affection. 
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Was ‘‘ Primrose Day” carefully engineered? 
No, it was not. It originated quite simply in a 
letter written in April 1882 to The Times and 
signed “Out of the Hurly Burly,” suggesting 
that on the first anniversary of Lord Beacons- 
field’s death his favourite flower might be worn. 
The writer who hid his identity under that 
signature was Sir George Birdwood, who, the 
following year, returned to the charge, signing 
himself ‘‘ Hortus Siccus.” And so, upon soil so 
receptive, did these suggestions fall, Primrose 
Day came into being, and in the following year, 
1883, the Primrose League was founded. 

It might, conceivably, have been possible to 
impose, by urgent propaganda, such a day upon 
the minds of the public, but no efforts could 
have made it persist, as it has done, in all these 
years, if there were not that love for and admira- 
tion of the great statesman already existing. 
And we may, perhaps, find the enthusiasm of the 
early years of Primrose Day intensified in the 
sorrowful awakening from illusions which the 
years from 1881, onwards, in the Gladstone 
Administration of degradation, death and dam- 
nation witnessed. Majuba, Penjdeh, the Irish 
troubles, the dynamitards, the Soudan, General 
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Gordon, obloquy abroad, flaccidity everywhere; 
all these emanated from the Midlothian “ pil- 
grimage of passion.” ‘The destructive statesman 
had, thanks to a public aberration, followed the 
constructive; and these were his works. 

I am a partisan? Yes, indeed! In heart and 
in head. By instinct and by reasoning. No 
need for any deep reasoning; just the plain judg- 
ment by results, which is your final arbitrament. 

But how do we come by the primrose em- 
blem? ‘There has been much controversy on the 
subject. ‘The simple, modest flower does not, 
initially, seem to be the most typical of the 
Beaconsfield legend of Imperialism, of Demo- 
cratic Toryism, or of the oriental and jewelled 
imagination of Benjamin Disraeli. But the 
primrose was, in fact, the favourite flower, the 
one bloom that among the innumerable others, 
pleased him most. Queen Victoria knew it, and 
on the wreath of primroses she sent, at his death, 
she inscribed the fact, “‘ His favourite flower.” 
By “ His” it has been sought to interpret the 
Prince Consort: but that will not do. The 
statesman who at Hughenden preferred the 
gorgeous peacocks to any other fowl, had indeed 
this unexpected preference for the mild, pale 


. 
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beauties of the woods, the ‘“‘ ambassadors of 
spring,” as fittingly he styled them. Something 
of poetic imagination resides in that; something, 
too, of the constructive idea; of uplifting; of 
rejuvenescence. This preference of his is fully 
established; and although in his Lothair we read 
of Lord St. Jerome remarking that “ Primroses 
make a capital salad,” does not also Lady St. 
Jerome rejoin “ Barbarian!” 

Benjamin Disraeli was a Londoner, and one 
famous in two dimensions: those of literature and 
statesmanship. He was a remarkable man; far 
more so than Mr. Gladstone, who had but one 
birthplace, although two or three nationalities, 
professing in Scotland to be a Scot, in Lanca- 
shire and other parts of England an Englishman, 
and possibly in Wales a Welshman. Disraeli 
had several birthplaces, but was always an 
Englishman by choice. We may see one of his 
birthplaces in Theobalds Road. There are others; 
indeed; six houses in London have been men- 
tioned, but the house now numbered “ 22” in 
Theobalds Road, Bloomsbury, is definitely 
marked by the London County Council as that 
in which he was born, December 21st, 1804. 
It was at that time No. 6 King’s Road, Blooms- 
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bury. To this address his father, Isaac D’ Israeli, 
had removed from James Street, in the Adelphi, 
on his marriage in 1802. Lord Beaconsfield’s 
own ideas of the place and date of his birth were 
curiously vague. At one time he would say he 
was born in a library in the Adelphi; and at 
another he believed the house was that at the 
south-west corner of Bloomsbury Square and 
Hart Street, now numbered 6, but formerly No. 
5. This house now bears a bronze tablet giving 
the date of Isaac D’Israeli’s occupation, which 
appears to have been from 1817 to 1829. 
Benjamin was, therefore, some twelve years of 
age at the time when the removal to this address 
from Theobalds Road took place. Yet it is 
recorded that, many years afterwards, when he 
was great and the Prime Minister (they are not 
necessarily nowadays convertible descriptions, as 
abundantly we have in our time seen), he visited 
this Bloomsbury Square house, in company with 
his friend and secretary, Montague Corry (after- 
wards Lord Rowton) and sat pondering “in the 
room in which he was born.” 

Further, it often has been stated that he was 
born at what later was styled No. 215 Upper 
Street, Islington, then “ Trinity Row.” St. 
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Mary Axe, in the City, and a house at Hackney 
also have been mentioned, and the Dictionary of 
National Biography mentions unaccountably, a 
“* No. 6 John Street, Bedford Row.” 

The boy’s birth is registered at the Jewish 
Synagogue in Bevis Marks. When nearly thir- 
teen years of age, July 31st, 1817, he was bap- 
tised and thus received into the Christian faith 
at the Church of St. Andrew, Holborn. This in 
itself was once a matter of considerable dispute, 
but it can easily be ascertained from the register 
of that date. A former vicar had the quaintest 
idea of raising small sums of money on this matter. 
He would write every now and then, under 
various pseudonyms, to the Press, raising the 
question of Disraeli’s Christianity, and when 
interest was aroused he would reply, as the vicar, 
letting it be known that the register could be 
seen for one shilling, and that a certified copy of 
the baptism might be had for half a crown! 

Benjamin Disraeli was not merely born in 
London, his career was passed in London, his in- 
terests centred there, and in London he died, at 
No. 19 Curzon Street. Yet, although elected Mem- 
ber of Parliament for several constituencies, not 
one of them was a London borough or division. 
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As a very young man he became articled to a 
firm of solicitors, Messrs. Swain, at No. 6 
Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry, a quiet byway in 
the City between Cheapside and Gresham Street. 
Ttsis=very little altered .since that day. “The 
articles, still surviving, are dated November roth, 
1821. 

Four years later, at the age of twenty-one, he 
took London by storm with his first romance, 
Vivian Grey. It may be said of him, as it has 
been of Lord Byron, that “he awoke to find 
himself famous.” ‘The world ever after identi- 
fied him as “ Vivian Grey,” and when, in 1868, 
he became Prime Minister, a political cartoon 
in Fun pictured him in Court dress, with the title 
“Vivian Grey sent for.” 

He loved London and knew it well; the City, 
the West End, the surrounding country. 
Orientally, he wanted London to be grand, 
Imperial, as befitted the dignity of the capital 
city of that Empire which he was to make by 
his efforts greater. 

But if he loved so his London, he loved her 
with a discriminating eye. Her vastness im- 
pressed him, and equally her monstrous areas of 
drab, unarchitectural streets of dull brick houses 
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—far more evident in his day than in our own— 
when, so much having been done in pulling down 


Vivian Grey Sent For 
From the cartoon in“ Fun,” March 7, 1868 


and building up, we have found some relief from 
the gigantesque modern buildings, with their 
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overloaded ornament, in the very quiet and re- 
pose and restrained dignity (as to-day we regard 
their features), of those very regions of Central 
London once looked upon as utterly devoid of 
imagination or of any conceivable interest. We 
have found that there may be too much imagina- 
tion; that it may overrun sobriety and impinge 
upon the fantastic erections of the Arabian 
Nights or of nightmare. 

Disraeli had some instructed interest in archi- 
tecture, possibly through George Basevi, his 
mother’s brother, who designed the mansions— 
except those at the corners—in Belgrave Square, 
including one for himself, No. 31, still bearing 
his name. Basevi might have become a greater 
figure in his profession had he not met his death 
by falling from the western bell-tower of Ely 
Cathedral, October 16th, 1845. 

“London,” said Disraeli, “‘ was striking in its 
vastness, but still more so in its dullness. It was 
not grand. It possessed only one of the qualifi- 
cations of a great city—size, and lacked the 
equally important one of beauty. It was im- 
possible to conceive anything more tame, more 
insipid, more uniform than the new districts that 
had sprung up in the first half of the nineteenth 
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century, as the result of our commercial and 
colonial wealth. Pancras is like Mary-le-Bone, 
Mary-le-Bone is like Paddington; all the streets 
resemble each other; you must read the names 
of the squares before you venture to knock at a 
door.” Thus he expatiates in Tancred. And 
“your Gloucester Places, your Baker Streets, 
and Harley Streets and Wimpole Streets, all 
resembling each other, like a large family of 
plain children with Portland Place and Portman 
Square as their respectable parents.” 

It was, therefore, surely a most ironic circum- 
stance that, when, in 1839, he married Mrs. 
Wyndham Lewis, the widow of his fellow mem- 
ber of Parliament in the two-seated constituency 
of Maidstone, he should have found his home for 
long years (until her death in 1872) at her house, 
No. 29 Park Lane, at the opposite side to Gros- 
venor Gate. It is a large, stucco-fronted house 
with a return frontage to Grosvenor Street, 
and the most commonplace house in that region. 
Stucco may be good and interesting, but that of 
this house is far more dull and deplorable than 
ny of the “dull and insipid ” brick houses of 
Bloomsbury and Marylebone, of which so dis- 
paragingly he wrote, 
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The older parts of London, as they were then, 
he greatly admired. ‘‘ Where London becomes 
more interesting,’ he wrote, in Tancred, “is 
Charing Cross.” Yes, but that Charing Cross 
and ours are in almost every detail different. 
When he wrote that appreciation, Northumber- 
land House was yet there, the last of the stately 
palaces that once lined the south side of the way, 
westwards from Temple Bar, along the Strand. 
He considered the Strand, as viewed from T'rra- 


¢ 


falgar Square “as perhaps the finest street in 
Europe.” It is not now so, if indeed ever it was. 
Northumberland Avenue and the Grand Hotel 
are the poorest of exchanges for the seventeenth- 
century architecture of Northumberland House; 
and Charing Cross Hotel is big but not beautiful. 
In short, the London of 1847 has mostly van- 
ished as utterly as the snows of yester-year, 
lamented by the poet. 

He deplored the clean sweep the Great Fire of 
London had made in the City. He thought 
“The Inns of Court and the quarters in the vi- 
cinity of the port, Thames Street, Tower Hill, 
Billingsgate, Wapping, Rotherhithe, are the best 
parts of London; they are full of character. The 
buildings bear a nearer relation to what the 
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people are doing than in the more polished 
quarters.” 

Those more polished quarters are, however, the 
parts of London which we naturally associate with | 
Disraeli’s career. We think, when we consider 
him as a young man aspiring to be at once a 
figure in society and in literature, of Bond Street 
and Albany, of Cork Street and Piccadilly. If 
we do not think of carriages, our minds dwell 
upon the early cabriolets and the later smart 
hansom-cabs. 

“It is a wonderful place,” said Lothair, “ this 
London. A nation, not a city, with a population 
greater than some kingdoms, and districts as 
different as if they were under different govern- 
ments and spoke different languages. And 
what do I know of it? I have been living here 
six months, and my life has been passed in a 
park, two or three squares, and half a dozen 
streets! ”’ 

So communing with himself, Lothair walked 
on “and crossed Oxford Street, like the Rhéne, 
a natural boundary.” ‘Thence he got into Port- 
land Place, and so into the “New Road.” 
There he hailed a hansom-cab, “a cruising 
Hansom.” 
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“It is the gondola of London! ”’ said Lothair, 
as he sprang in. 

Lothair’s remark, so apposite, so instinct with 
perception, has become perhaps the best-remem- 
bered of Disraeli’s comments. 

What could he, or anyone, find to say so suc- 
cinctly, of the taxicab of to-day? 

Disraeli’s home in Park Lane witnessed, if 
not the full fruition of his long labours, at least 
the greater part of his painful climb to power. 
There, too, he wrote his most famous political 
novel, Coningsby, in 1844. It was in this Park 
Lane period, in 1848, that first he became 
Leader of the House of Commons. In 1852 he 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer. And 
after six years in the cold shades of opposition, 
he came back in Lord Derby’s Government in 
1858, in the same Cabinet position. In 1868, 
he first became Prime Minsiter, if only for a 
short time, and so realised his wife’s ambition 
for her ‘“‘ Dizzy.” After her death he removed 
to that almost exclusively Ministerial region, 
Whitehall Gardens, where he rented No. 2. 
His last London residence was No. 19 Curzon 
Street. When he lay in that house, nearing his 
end, his beloved Sovereign wished to call and 
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bid him farewell. He refused. ‘‘ No, Monty,” 
he said. ‘‘ She only wants me to give a message 
to the Prince Consort!” 

I wonder if that splendid story ever has been 
denied, as most of the best things have been; 
like the reported complaint of Queen Victoria 
about Mr. Gladstone, the famous: “‘ He addresses 
me as if I were a public meeting! ” 

And if these famous and august personages 
did not actually say these celebrated things, 
who were those persons of intuitive genius who 
invented them? Surely, to have done so much 
constitutes them of the company of the greatest 
authors! 

And so passed the most picturesque political 
figure that ever shone in modern English history. 
Something there was in him of the magician who 
produces surprising and wholly unexpected mar- 
vels. He had an instinct for the dramatic, and 
exercised it. Curiously, he was shadowed in 
a large part of his political career by the splenetic 
and grudging figure of Gladstone. The two 
were rivals. Is it not odd that always there is 
Another, as in romantic fiction? Manning had 
his Newman; Dickens and Thackeray were, after 
all, rivals for public favour; Lord Roberts and 
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Lord Wolseley were general-officers competitive, 
in spite of themselves; and so one might proceed 
through the public men of the past and present, 
@ discrétion. 

He was the first to write in praise of London’s 
parks. He did so at a time when Society, and 
that larger portion of London which is not 
Society with a capital “S,” took the parks as a 
matter of course, like the rising or the setting of 
the sun. ‘‘ How fair is a garden, amid the toils 
and passions of existence,” he wrote, in Henrietta 
Temple ; ““ Hyde Park has still about it some- 
thing of Arcadia. There are woods and waters, 
and the occasional illusion of an illimitable dis- 
tance of sylvan joyance.” Kensington Gardens 
he loved even better, with their “‘ Rich glades 
and stately avenues.” “It seems to the writer 
of this history,” he continues, “ that the inhabi- 
tants of London are scarcely sufficiently sensible 
of the beauty of its environs. On every side the 
most charming retreats open to them, nor is there 
a metropolis in the world surrounded by so many 
rural villages, picturesque parks and elegant 
casinos;”’ ‘This is excellently true, save for the 
casinos; but where they were then, or even are 


now to be found, I know not. 
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How good, how very good, are Coningsby, 
and Lothair, Sybil and Endymion! It is in this 
last that one of his wisest and wittiest sayings 
occurs: “‘ Sensible men are all of the same re- 
ligion,” says Waldershaw. 

‘““And pray what is that?” asks Prince Flor- 
estan. 

“Sensible men never tell,’ replies Walder- 
shaw. 

Read those novels again, after a course of the 
modern novelists, and you will find not only 
that you move in a society more essentially re- 
fined than that of to-day, but that you are reading 
one who has a clear-cut narrative, a full knowledge 
of his world, and an urbanity not easily matched. 
The ladies of Disraeli’s novels do not talk ob- 
stetrics. 

At the same time, it is strange to find that in 
Lothair he writes of Cardinal Grandison wearing 
a “pink” cassock and biretta. A departure, in- 
deed, from the canonical scarlet. Even so do 
the lady novelists write of the “red” coats of 
the hunting-field, instead of correctly saying 
“* pink.” 

You find something in the novels of Disraeli 
of the glamour of a great past that is not so long 
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since but that there are many who yet remember 
those times and those people. Yet so swiftly 
and so effectually have conditions changed, they 
seem indeed far away and long ago; much 
farther and far longer than the actual tale of 
years. 


CHAPTER VII 
WALTER BESANT’S LONDON 


I wert knew Walter Besant. He was short in 
stature, but burly and wore a thick beard; also 
eyeglasses, for he was short-sighted. He was 
a cheery soul who looked some days like the City 
man of business, and on others like one of those 
sea captains of whom he loved to write. He was 
a great Londoner—a Londoner by adoption, 
for he was born at No. 3 St. George’s Square, 
Portsea, August 14th, 1836. He was one of a 
family of ten, six sons and four daughters. After 
some early schooling at Portsmouth he was sent, 
in 1851, to a grammar school at Stockwell by 
Clapham; and there his first acquaintance with 
London began, for he spent his half-holidays in 
the City, exploring its lanes and quaint nooks 
and corners. London instantly commanded an 
affection that not merely he never lost, but which 


held him, and increased in all his later life; even 
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though he became expatriated in 1859, when he 
accepted the post of a professor at the Royal 
College in the West Indian island of Mauritius, 
after matriculating at King’s College, Cambridge. 
He returned from Mauritius in 1867. Years 
later he wrote a story in which the island of 
Mauritius figured as Pa/miste. 

Arrived again in England, Besant found some 
fugitive journalistic work in writing leading arti- 
cles on social subjects for the Daily News. Mean- 
while he had written much on French poetry 
and on Rabelais. His introduction to the writing 
of novels was a curious literary adventure. He 
had, in 1868, sent to Once a Week, then edited 
by James Rice, an article on the island of Ré- 
union which had appeared without his having 
received any proofs; and in consequence it 
abounded in misprints. When he discovered 
this, he called upon the editor, to remonstrate 
with him, and was received with that “ soft 
answer which turneth away wrath.” The two 
men at once became friends; and Rice suggested 
they should collaborate in a novel of which he 
had invented the plot. Thus, by way of sheer 
chance and misadventure was initiated that 
happy partnership which gave the world some 
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delightful novels. The first was Ready Money 
Mortiboy, published in 1871; a story whose plot 
was that of the Prodigal returned, a prodigal 
still, and unrepentant. The scene is laid chiefly 
at ‘‘ Market Basing,” by which name the town 
of Northampton is meant. 

Rice invented the plot of this and of all the 
other novels they wrote in collaboration; and 
Besant performed all the actual writing. There 
were twelve of these collaborated works. Those 
written by Besant single-handed, after the un- 
timely decease of Rice in 1882, clearly show the 
break; for while the charming style that Besant 
wielded remains the same—that of a wise and 
witty man of the world—the plots become thin 
and the matter of several among the thirty-six 
novels which bear his name alone is charged with 
propaganda. They are “novels with a pur- 
pose”’; and with a social reforming purpose 
which would have alienated his readers had his 
easy and pleasant style not been so endearing. 

The second novel of the partnership, that pe- 
culiarly beautiful story, The Golden Butterfly, 
was published in 1876, after its original serial 
issue in the World. ‘The scene opens in Califor- 
nia, where Captain Ladds and Jack Dunquerque 
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are on a shooting expedition. They rescue a 
fleeting scarecrow of a fellow from the pursuit 
of a grizzly bear, and he discloses to them the 
curious freak of nature he carried with him in 
a box—a perfectly-formed butterfly with golden 
wings issuing from a body of quartz rock. It 
was given him, Gilead Beck, by an Indian 
woman, who prophesied luck so long as it was 
not broken. 


*‘ If this Golden Butterfly fall and break, 
Farewell the luck of Gilead Beck,”’ 


says Jack Dunquerque. 
my ou, 1 thank-you,” replied Beck... “ I:shall 
take that as my motto”: 


“Tf this Golden Butterfly fall and break, 
Farewell the luck of Gilead P. Beck.” 


The scene then changes to the West End of 
London, where Gilead Beck, who, in the mean- 
while, has “‘ struck oil”? and has become a mil- 
lionaire, meets his rescuers, and gives a dinner at 
the Langham Hotel—at that time pre-eminently 
the hotel in London for American visitors— 
to some distinguished representatives of litera- 
ture, leaving the arrangements to Ladds and 
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Dunquerque. They, knowing very well that, in 
spite of Beck’s enthusiasm for literary fame, 
invitations by an obscure American citizen would 
not be accepted, arrange with their brother offi- 
cers that they shall masquerade as Tennyson, 
Carlyle, Browning, Swinburne, Ruskin, Sala and 
others. 

The entertainment is described fully in the 
book. It is one of the most completely joyous 
things in literature. Gilead Beck, in order to 
shine before his guests and to show himself 
acquainted with their works, has bought most of 
them, and has ploughed intensively through a 
miscellaneous course of reading, with results 
that would have been disastrous if the guests 
really had been Tennyson, Browning and their 
contemporaries. He congratulates Tennyson on 
“Fifine at the Fair,” and makes many equally 
hideous blunders. He refers to Carlyle’s Herr 
Teufelsdréckh, and the guest impersonating the 
philosopher, taken unawares, exclaims, ‘‘ Herr 
how much?” 

“In one of your own books, Mr. Carlyle,” 
suggests Jack Dunquerque. The speeches of 
those among the guests who have read up the 
literary style of the personages they are supposed 
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to be are exquisitely good. But the dinner was 
a disappointment to Gilead. No flashes of wit, 
no literary criticism; but instead, a hearty appre- 
ciation of the feast and an unaccountable interest 
in racing and all kinds of sport. 

The menu-card including a lengthy preface, 
is given in the novel, as under: 


LANGHAM HOTEL 
May 20TH, 1875 


Dinner in Honour of Witerature, Science and Art 
given by 
GILEAD P. BECK 


an obscure American Citizen, raised at Lexington, 
who struck ile in a most surprising manner, 


by the help of 
Tue Goitpen ButTTeERFLy, 


but who despises shoddy and respects gentus. 


Representatives of Literature, Art, and Science 


Tuomas CaRLyLeE Cuar_Les Darwin 
ALFRED "TENNYSON Proressor Hux ey 
Joun Ruskin Freperick Lerrcuton, R.A. 
ALGERNON SWINBURNE CorNELIUS JAGENAL 
AND 
Gerorce Aucustus Sata | Humpurey JAcENAL 
WITH 


Captain Lapps, Tue Hon. Ronatp DunQuerQuz, AND 
Gireap P. Beck. 
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Alfred Tennyson was the first to be presented to 
Mr. Beck, who said: ‘‘ Mr. Tennyson, I do assure 
you that this is the kindest thing that has been 
done to me since came to England. I hope I see 
you well, sir. I read your “Fifine at the Fair,” 
sir—no, that was the other man’s—I mean, sir, 
your “Songs before Sunrise’; and I congratulate 
you. We've got some poets on our side of the 
water, sir. I’ve written poetry myself for the 
papers. We’ve got Longfellow and Lowell, and 
take out you and Mr. Swinburne, with them 
we'll meet your lot.” 


’ 


“Mr. Tennyson,” we are told, “ opened his 
mouth to speak, but shut it again in silence, and 
looking at Jack Dunquerque mournfully, as if 
he had forgotten something, stepped aside.” 

And so forth. And at the conclusion of the 
feast Mr. Carlyle, warmly thanking his host, said, 
‘““Mr. Beck, you are a trump. Come down to 
the Derby with me, and we will show you a race 
worth twenty of your trotting. Good-night, 
sir. You've treated us like a prince.” 

Which words were not such as might have been 
expected from the dyspeptic philosopher. 

Carlyle grasped the hand of his host with a 
grip which had all its youthful vigour, and 
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strode out of the room with the step of early 
manhood. 

“A wonderful old man!” said Mr. Beck. 
“Who would have thought it?” 

Phillis, the heroine of The Golden Butterfly, 
is just one of those girls imagined by Walter 
Besant. There never were such girls. I wish 
there had been, for they are entirely charming 
ingénues. Of course the eccentric education of 
Phillis by her old guardian, Jagenal, might have 
produced such a character. “ Might have,” I 
say, because we have had no such educational 
experimentalists by whose works we can judge. 
But it was a beautiful idea that, when old Jagenal 
died, and left the education of Phillis all but 
complete, there remained for its due completion, 
only the coping-stone which was found, after much 
searching in his papers, to be “ Love.” Jagenal 
lived in one of the old Bloomsbury squares, and 
with him his two idle brothers, Cornelius and 
Humphrey pretending to be at work on painting 
and poetry, and going out each morning to the 
Carnarvon Arms for a nip, escorted by the dog 
Cesar. One morning Cesar escorted Phillis to that 
public-house. By the “ Carnarvon Arms”’ Besant 
meant the “ Guilford Arms,” in Guilford Street. 
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The ‘‘ Guilford Arms” is still there, un- 
changed, hard by the Foundling Hospital. It 
is a very quiet, exclusive-looking house, not in 
the least like the ordinary London “ public,” but 
resembling a private house gone into the licensed- 
victualling trade, and seeking to retain as much 
as possible of its former privacy. 

But the “ Birch Tree,” in the City, mentioned 
in The Seamy Side, is no longer in existence. It 
was in reality the Bay Tree Tavern, in St. 
Swithin’s Lane, one of those now sadly dimin- 
ished old-fashioned City restaurants that were so 
full of character, alike in themselves and in the 
company they attracted. At the “ Birch Tree” 
every afternoon gathered a band of needy com- 
pany-promoters, always seeking new ideas for 
rooking the public. Besant elaborated some- 
thing of the like in his 4/ In a Garden Fair, 
imagining a suburb of London (though he 
meant really Hainault Forest) in which 
there forgathered City men who had made 
a mess of their affairs and were fond of boast- 
ing among themselves for how much they had 
failed. 

Among the novels written in collaboration was 


My Little Girl, The scene is laid partly in 
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Gray’s Inn, whose cloistral courts appealed 
strongly to Walter Besant. 

Upon the decease of James Rice, Besant very 
soon embarked upon those “ novels with a pur- 
pose,” which were so dear to his heart. In the 
East End he found humanity, courage, optimism, 
and more virtues than commonly are allowed to 
that neglected part of London, Stepney and 
Whitechapel and the Mile End Road, he loved to 
write of. It was this district of which he wrote 
in All Sorts and Conditions of Men, and again in 
Children of Gibeon; in the first making Angela 
Messenger, heiress of old Messenger, of “ Mess- 
enger’s Entire Three Threads,” the heroine and 
Lady Bountiful. ‘‘’Two millions of people, or 
thereabouts, live in the East End of London. 
That seems a good-sized population for an 
utterly unknown town. They have no institu- 
tions to speak of, no public buildings of any 
importance, no municipality, no gentry, no 
carriages, no soldiers, no picture-galleries, no 
theatres, no opera—they have nothing. It is 
the fashion to believe that they are all paupers, 
which is a foolish and mischievous belief. . . . 
They are beyond the wards, and cannot become 
Aldermen. The rich London merchants go 
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north and south and west, but they go not East. 
Books on London pass it by; it has little or no 
history. No one ever wants to see the place.” 

He speaks, then, specifically of the region of 
Stepney Green and the High Street, of Jamaica 
and Jubilee Streets and of that Oxford Street in 
the east which has nothing whatever in common 
with the Oxford Street in the west, save its name. 
East London—indeed all the world—knows that 
there is an Oxford Street in the West End of 
London; but where is that Londoner who ever 
has heard of the Oxford Street that is in East 
London? Yet it also is a long thoroughfare, and 
leads to Stepney Church. 

“Tt begins well,” writes Besant, ‘ with some 
breadth, a church and a few trees on one side, 
and almshouses with a few trees on the other. 
This promise is not kept, it immediately narrows, 
and becomes like the streets which branch out 
of it,a double row of little two-storeyed houses, 
all alike. Apparently they are all furnished 
alike; in each ground-floor front there are the 
red curtains and the white blinds of respect- 
ability, with the little table bearing something; 
either a basket of artificial flowers, or a big Bible, 
or a vase, or a case of stuffed birds from foreign 
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parts, to mark the gentility of the family. A 
little farther on, the houses begin to have small 
balconies on the first floor, and are even more 
genteel. The streets, which run off north and 
south, are like unto it, but meaner. Now the 
really sad thing about this district is that the 
residents are not the starving class, or the vicious 
class, or the drinking class. ‘They are a well-to- 
do and thriving people; yet they desire no happi- 
ness; they do not feel the lack of joy; they live in 
meanness, and are contented therewith. So that 
it is emphatically a representative quarter, and 
a type of the East End generally, which is for the 
most part respectable and wholly dull, and per- 
fectly contented, never to know what pleasant 
strolling and _ resting-places, what delightful 
interests, what varied occupation, what sweet 
diversions there are in life.” 

The East End, he tells us, is “‘ the great Joy- 
less City.” 

The outcome of these propaganda novels was 
the “People’s -Palace.” \ He strove for it and 
enlisted sympathies for it, far and wide. ‘The 
first step was the acquisition for this purpose of a 
bequest of £13,000 left so long since as 1841 by 
one John Thomas Barber Beaumont, for “ the 
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intellectual improvement and rational recreation 
and amusement for people living in the East 
End of London.” To this sum the Drapers’ 
Company added £20,000; and thus, with many 
other subscriptions, the project took shape, and 
the happily-contented people, who did not know 
how miserable other people considered they 
should be, soon were enlightened on that head. 

The “ People’s Palace” was opened by Queen 
Victoria, May 14th, 1887; and Besant received 
a knighthood. 

No man other than Besant could have alike 
imagined and brought into being that dream of 
the idealist, the “‘ People’s Palace ?, that centre 
of light and leading for the East End, which was 
to make beautiful and intellectual the lives of the 
people of that neglected region. Besant 
imagined that those to whom the title of the 
“working class” is exclusively (but wrongly) 
given were, as a class, hungering and thirsting 
for literature and art, and for the polite pastimes, 
such, for example, as lawn-tennis; but he 
laboured under a delusion. 

There never were two men in appearance 
more unlike than the decorative artist, Walter 
Crane, and Walter Besant, but that had in 
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common not only a Christian name, but a vision 
of a poetised bricklayer or carpenter, an artistic 
plumber and a kind of house-painter who, but 
for a malignant fate, would be painting pic- 
tures for the Royal Academy, instead of house- 
fronts and domestic woodwork. ‘There may be 
those individuals, but they can be but few. 
Walter Crane’s lovely working-men, as pictured 
by him, with Greek profiles, artistic poses and 
esthetic clothes, were vain imaginings; and so, 
in a large measure, was the expected c/iéntele of 
the ‘‘ People’s Palace.’ 

There can be no doubt but that the ‘‘ People’s 
Palace’ was to Besant a bitter disappointment. 
He found that those who were attracted to its 
benefits did not resort to it for sheer love of in- 
tellectual recreation and improvement, but 
chiefly with the more material object of acquiring 
knowledge that would enable them to command 
higher wages. An entirely laudable purpose; 
but to Besant it appeared sordid. He found, 
indeed, that in every class, without exception, 
the hope of gain is the greatest motive-power. 
And that which hurt him the more was the 
knowledge that what extra leisure or wages were 


acquired were expended, not in the pursuit of the 
Oo 
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arts and sciences, or the politenesses of life, but 
in beanfeasts, skating-rinks and those boisterous 
delights he thought to be unprofitable, if not 
vulgar. Were he here to-day he would find the 
same kind of thing, only worse, with the more 
odious kind of cinema-show the most popular. 

And, long since, the “ People’s Palace” be- 
came, as such, a thing of the past. It became the 
East London Technical College, and is now the 
East End branch of the London University. 

In The Bell of St. Paul’s, a modern story, we 
have a book which is to some extent a guide- 
book to the City of London. His heroine, 
Althea Indagine, is a reincarnation of Phillis 
Fleming, of Angela Messenger and of some 
others. She is all those, under another name, 
but yet more unlike any girl that ever was. I 
do not believe in the possibility of Althea, who 
is so learned in the history of London, and talks 
like a University Extension lecturer, and I think 
Walter Besant himself realised that he had created 
a freak—a lovable, unworldly freak if you will 
—but yet a freak. Althea lived with her father 
at Bankside, Southwark. Bankside is delightful, 
indeed, for those who delight in such queer 
nooks. I love it, and discovered its charm some 
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years before Besant wrote of it. Truly does he 
write that, “It is generally unknown who are 
the private residents of Bankside. If a man 
wished for perfect retirement, a place where his 
friends would never think of looking for him, 
where he could breathe the freshest air to be 
found in all London, he could not do better than 
to take one of these houses—there are not many 
—and live in it. Retirement he would have, 
but as for quiet, one would not promise him that, 
because the works, and the cranes, and the 
yohoings of the bargemen would deprive him 
of the luxury for fourteen hours out of the 
twenty-four. But within one of these houses 
he would be as retired as in the heart of the 
Great African Desert.” 

“* Bankside,” he continues, “is not a fashion- 
able promenade; it never has been fashionable. 
Once there was a Bishop’s Palace, but so long 
ago that the very memory of it has gone long 
since.” 

The Palace was that of the Bishops of Win- 
chester; it was, in effect, their town-house to 
which they came from their lordly seat of Farn- 
ham Castle when they had affairs of State or 
ecclesiastical business in London; or when they 
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had grown weary of the country and of stag- 
hunting in their Farnham demesne, and desired 
to see life, as even the old-time Bishops did 
so desire. Where once stood that Southwark 
Palace of those Right Reverend Fathers in God, 
you shall now find the vast Thames-side wharves 
of modern commercial life. 

Besant’s delightful style would make attractive 
any place he desired to.make you think so, and 
even the unattractive places that he pictures as 
such become interesting when he writes of them. 
Althea, displaying Bankside to Laurence, is, 
however, a little difficult to believe in, and, as 
Besant himself had more than a suspicion of it, 
he uses, very cleverly, the literary artifice of 
making Laurence whimsically pretending to see 
the past recreated before his eyes, as the rapt 
enthusiasm of Althea sees it. 

“This,” says Althea, of Bankside, to Laurence 
Waller, “is Poet and Player Land. You see, I 
suppose, a narrow street, with warehouses and 
wharves—nothing else.” 

‘““ Nothing else—except two lamp-posts.” 

“Very well. It is no use—no use at all— 
going any farther unless you are able to shut 
your eyes to everything that stands upon this 
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ground. You must make believe, Mr. Waller. 
Oh! if one could not make believe every day, 
it would be difficult indeed to live here. . . . 
Instead of mean streets, here are beautiful gar- 
dens, leafy trees, grassy lanes, flowers, hedges 
and ponds.” 

“ Certainly,” 
not to have seen them before. They are here. 
Gardens full of flowers, and the most umbrageous 
trees in the world.” 

It was clear from the rapt look in Althea’s 
eyes that to her the gardens and hedges were 
really there. But it must be confessed that her 


says Laurence. “ Stupid of me 


companion departed from the truth. 

“We have gone back nearly three hundred 
years,” said Althea. “‘ We are in the year 1600, 
and in Queen Elizabeth’s reign. ‘That, of course, 
you can see for yourself, by the way people are 


dressed.” 
‘““Of course one recognises the costume.”’ 
Laurence looked about him, critically. “It is 


picturesque. I think I have never seen it before, 
off the stage.” : 
** See,” said Althea, ‘‘ this is Love Lane.” 
Laurence looked down a dark passage with 
high buildings on either side, so narrow that 
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there was hardly room for two men to pass each 
other. 

“You are very lucky to visit this place in 
June,” remarked Althea. ‘“‘ See how bright the 
hedge is with wild roses, and look at the flowers 
above the ditch. It is pleasant to walk along 
this lane in nearly all weathers, except the depths 
of winter. . . . Behind us are the Falcon 
Stairs and the Falcon Inn. Very good company 
used to land at those stairs and take a cup at the 
Inn on their way to Paris Gardens—great lords 
and foreign ambassadors in their state barges. 
Those are the Paris Gardens over the hedge; 
Love Lane runs along the west side of the gar- 
dens.” 

They went to the end of Willow Lane, and 
turned into Holland Street. 

“If we were not in Queen Elizabeth’s time,” 
said Althea regretfully, when they came oppo- 
site to the court of Hopton’s Almshouses, “ I 
could show you a most interesting almshouse 
here; but of course it isn’t yet built. In the time 
of Queen Elizabeth there were not many alms- 
houses. At present, you see, all is garden and 
wood, You are wondering, perhaps, to see so 
many ponds about, It is a great place for ponds 
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and streams. The reason is that this part lies 
low; if it were not for the Bank, it would be 
under water every high tide. But here—here ” 
—she turned into one of the meanest, dirtiest, 
ugliest streets possible to conceive—‘ here we 
are really at last on the most classic ground in the 
whole of London. This is, Mr. Waller, I assure 
you, none other than Maiden Lane.” 

Laurence observed from the legend on the 
corner house that they had changed the name; 
but as his guide looked so triumphant he tried 
to look as if he understood all the glories of 
Maiden Lane. 

“The modern houses have quite, quite van- 
ished, have they not?” asked Althea, watching 
her companion’s face with some anxiety. In 
fact, his eyes were palpably, obviously consider- 
ing the present appearance and the inhabitants 
of the street—which is now re-christened by 
order of some barbarian, and called Park Street. 
It is narrow and squalid; the houses are mean and 
dirty; the shops are those which belong to a very 
poor quarter; and there is continually, day and 
night, floating on the air, a thick, invisible cloud 
of smell. I know not how high it rises over- 
head, but at the elevation of five feet seven, where 
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Laurence first struck it, the smell was as strong 
as Alcides, and as penetrating as the dart of 
Cupid. Laurence gasped, choked, and rushed 
through this bank of fragrance before he replied, 
“Yes, yes, they have all quite vanished, I assure 
you. At that moment, when you spoke, there 
were, it is true, a few ghosts—mere shadows of 
houses; there seemed—perhaps my fancy—to be 
the faint ghost of a smell—very odd thing; I 
never met before with the ghost of a smell— 
fried fish it was—fish fried in oil; fish not quite 
fresh dipped in oil rather turned and then im- 
perfectly fried—a very odd ghost... . All 
gone now, Miss Indagine—even the ghost of 
the rag-and-bone shop, with the old woman, all 
rags and bones herself, in front. Nothing now 
but gardens and hedges and wild flowers. It is 
a balmy air. Only to breathe it is sufficient.” 

Althea knew, I think, every church in the 
City, and that intimately. One day she dis- 
played to Leonard that City Church which 
Walter Besant pleases to style “St. Leonard le 
Size.” By that name he indicates the real 
church of St. James, Garlickhithe, which is to 
be found in a lane off Upper Thames Street. 
Its tower has a great projecting bracket-clock, 
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surmounted by a queer little figure of St. James 
of Compostela. 

In the story, ‘‘ Aunt Cornelia” is the pew- 
opener of St. Leonard le Size, and displays with 
an immense pride the peculiar relic which this 
church cherishes. It is the mummified body of 
a man unknown, which was found beneath the 
chancel, when the vaults were all permanently 
bricked up, some seventy years ago. “ Aunt 
Cornelia,” having displayed all the other treas- 
ures of the church (they are not many), let them 
into the porch, and took out a candlestick from 
some secret recess, and lit the candle in it, saying 
severely, ““ You must see the Body before you 


3) 


go. 
The Body! was there, then, to be an inquest? 


Perhaps; for at the appearance of the candle- 
stick, Althea fled. 

Cornelia found a key upon her bunch and un- 
locked one of the mahogany panels which differed 
in no respect from the others, except that it had 
a keyhole invisible, except by the light of a 
candle. When the panel was opened, it dis- 
closed, behind a sheet of glass six feet high, a 
dried-up body standing bolt upright, its head a 
little bent and the eyelids cast down, as if 
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ashamed of being seen in such a withered, 
naked, helpless, imprisoned condition, its flesh 
long since shrivelled and dead, the skin clinging 
tight to the bones, its cheeks fallen in, its lips 
thin and white, drawn tightly over the projecting 
teeth. 

“* Good Heavens!” cried Laurence. ‘“* What 
are you going to do with a mummy? ” 

“* He was found,” said Cornelia, changing the 
position of the candle so as to bring out the best 
points of the Body, “ in the vaults when they were 
examined before bricking them up for good. 

. A beautiful Body he is, to be sure. Six 
feet high he must have been, with a very fine 
leg of his own, they tell me. And there’s an 
arm for you! . . . He is company for me 
when I am sitting alone here, especially in the 
dusk. I think there’s two of us in the church, 
to look after it—him and me. Many a time I 
light the candle and unlock the panel, just to look 
at him, and give him a little light.” 

The romance that underlies the commerce of 
the City of London ever intrigued Walter Besant. 
He saw romance not only in the career of the 
City’s older merchants, but also in those of the 
business men of modern times. But Sir Richard 
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Whittington was one of his great heroes, and he 
wrote much of him. He lingered lovingly upon 
College Hill, that picturesque mark between 
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Cannon Street and Upper Thames Street, where 
the College founder by that great Mercer once 
stood, and where the Collegiate church of 
Saints Spirit and Mary, also founded by him, is 
now represented by Sir Christopher Wren’s 
church of St. Michael, Paternoster Royal. ‘That 
is a charming old byway, where you see the 
tower of St. Michael’s on the right, in another 
adjoining lane, with the frontage of Innholders 
Hall on the left. 

Besant died June gth, 1901. He was but 
sixty-five years of age, but he had packed into 
that span many activities. He founded the 
Society of Authors; for twenty years he was the 
Secretary of the Palestine Exploration Fund; and 
in 1894 he projected a vast literary enterprise, a 
Survey of London, which seems to have exhausted 
him. He loved London—all London—and in 
the end gave to the study of its history and 
topography the time and the gift of industry 
that had been used to such advantage as a 
novelist. But his Survey is an ill-planned and 
dreary work; largely not the work of his own 
hand, but a collation by a staff of workers; and 
if we wish to see his true and characteristic writ- 
ing on London topography, we must go to those 
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excellent volumes which he considered as mere 
sketches for the larger work: Westminster, East 
London, and South London. A bronze portrait 
head of him, an excellent likeness, serves as 
a memorial on the Victoria Embankment at 


Charing Cross. 


CHAPTER VIII 
BANKSIDE AND ST. MARY OVERIE’S 


Do you, Londoner though you be, know Bank- 
side? If you do not know Bankside, you have 
missed something, something which you ought 
to see, if you would claim to know your London. 
It does not in the least resemble that idyllic bank 
of which Shakespeare wrote, although indeed he 
knew this Bankside intimately, for Bankside is 
on the Southwark side of the Thames; the old 
theatre-land. He, the dramatist, the actor- 
manager, deeply interested in the “ Globe” 
Theatre, which stood where the yards of Messrs. 
Barclay and Perkins’ vast brewery are now to 
be found, lived hard by, near the Bear Garden, 
from 1596, and, it is thought, until 1608. This 
region was in the time of Shakespeare still in the 
country, a draggle-tailed kind of country, it is 
true; threadbare and coming shortly afterwards 


to be what to-day we would style “ripe for 
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development,” and then “developed.” This 
area, in fact, between the south sides of Black- 
friars and London Bridges, began to be built 
upon, in streets, about 1663. 

Shakespeare, as already noted, did not write 
of Bankside when he penned the lines: 


I know a bank where the wild thyme grows 
Where cowslip and the nodding violet blows; 


and nothing in the remotest degree resembling 
that kind of bank is now an attribute of Bankside. 
It is a region of wharves and wharfingers. 

Do not, by the way, if in these parts you meet 
a wharfinger, speak of wharfingers, as spelled, 
for he will be either very much amazed, or else 
will proceed, with much pity for your ignorance, 
to set you right, and declare that he and his like 
are ‘‘ wharfinjers,” and so to be styled, as if the 
“9” were a “j.” It is the difference—the 
trivial difference, you may think—between 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee; but it appears 
to be an important matter to one who is a 


’ 
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“ wharfinjer ’—with a “). 

I do not comprehend all the intricacies of the 
trade and mystery of a wharfinger, therefore it 
always amazes me to see that on Bankside there 
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are those of that trade, profession, occupation, or 
craft, who appear to expend their lives and ener- 
gies in dealing with, or in, scrap-iron and broken 
bottles. For the collecting and barging away 
of old hoop-iron, broken bottles and shards and 
‘potsherds appears, by the evidence of daily life 
on Bankside to be one of the staple industries of 
this riverside walk. Another is the rolling about, 
on to and off barges, of empty petroleum-barrels. 
You know them to be petroleum-barrels because 
they are painted that peculiarly odious blue 
which seems to be the canonical colour for barrels 
of petroleum. Long and vainly have I sought 
to know why blue, and blue only, and so poison- 
ous a blue, should be selected for this purpose, 
but when I have asked the wharfingers’ men they 
have replied, ‘‘ You do want to know somefing! ” 
or, “ Arsk the guv’nor.”” And the “ guv’nor ” 
knows no more than anyone else. So the mystery 
of it is not resolved. 

But who is there that wants the battered and 
discarded old heaps of casks? Who is he that 
yearns for shards and broken bottles? Yet, in all 
the many years I have known Bankside, the trade 
in these things has continued, while the com- 
merce in many things beautiful and of good 
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repute, everywhere, has wilted and withered 
away. 

You would not, I fear, from these prelimin- 
aries, imagine Bankside to be a place of interest. 
Yet it is so, and of beauty, too, chiefly, however, 
for the glorious view spread out before it, of the 
vast, noble and impressive bulk of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. It is the grandest view in all London. 
It is, you may declare, a rash thing to write that, 
but I do so, and stand by it. 

Come with me, then, to Bankside. We will 
cross Blackfriars Bridge, and, observing some 
steps down on the left, descend them into a long, 
long, tunnel-like passage, lighted eternally, day 
and night, with gas-jets. It is a short cut, not to 
Hades, but to Bankside, and is an obligation of 
the Southern Railway Company (originally the 
“London, Chatham and Dover ”’) imposed upon 
the railway when it obtained its Act of Parliament 
for bridging the river and interfering with a 
narrow thoroughfare. The Company was not 
permitted to abolish this old direct way to and 
from Bankside, and had to perpetuate it in this 
gloomy subterranean passage. Although it is 
one of London’s curiosities, it cannot be claimed 
that it is an ideal introduction to Bankside; or 
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indeed to anywhere or anything else. How- 
ever, where we come up, out at the other 
end, again into the sunlight, Bankside is before 
us. 

So now you know what you are to see: the old 
riverside way that extends between Blackfriars 
and London Bridges. On any day Bankside is 
interesting, if only the day be sunny. On a 
midday, the wharves giving upon the river are 
busy, and from them you perceive all the com- 
merce of the Thames. On Sundays the wharves 
are closed, and you have Bankside all to yourself. 
Here, on your right hand, is Love Lane. ‘There 
is always, on the outskirts of every town, a 
*“ Love Lane,” where the lovers walk beneath 
the trees and between the flower-spangled 
hedges. And so once it was here. But that was 
long ago, and this Love Lane is a narrow and not 
lovely alley, between high walls. 

But now we come to an open space, before 
approaching Southwark Bridge. It is that spot 
where they deal in that scrap-iron and those 
broken bottles aforesaid. But you are not in- 
vited here to admire them, but to see that noble 
view of St. Paul’s Cathedral, across the river, 
rising above the screen of wharves on the other 
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side; the finest and most comprehensive view of 
St. Paul’s that there is. 

As you come round by the “ Anchor,” Park 
Street opens out to the right. There is no park 
in Park Street. It is a grim street. Along on 
the left-hand side of it, just before you come to 
the railway-bridge, there is a row of century-old 
houses, in which live (or reside, as the case may 
be) some of Messrs. Barclay and Perkins’s 
brewery-people, and there, on a blank wall— 
a very blank and expressionless wall—is an elabo- 
rate bronze tablet with a relief portrait-head of 
Shakespeare and a view of Southwark as it was 
in his day, with the “ Globe” playhouse rising 
prominently among the little houses and the semi- 
rural lanes. 

It is just here that the beer-barrels of Messrs. 
Barclay and Perkins become abundantly evident. 
The Brewery was that of Henry Thrale, until his 
death in 1781, when the business was sold by the 
executors. Dr. Johnson, it seems, was one of 
them, and it is told how, at the sale, he was seen 
bustling about, ink-bottle and pen in hand, “like 
an exciseman.”’ When asked about the business 
in progress, he said, ‘‘ Sir, we are come here, not 
to sell a parcel of vats and boilers, but the 
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potentiality of becoming rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice.” 

So Johnson is sealed among the company of 
the prophets! He foresaw the Bass’s, the All- 
sopps and the Beerage. 

The Brewery was sold to Mr. David Barclay, 
the banker, and to Perkins, who, under Thrale, 
had been manager, for £135,000. 

The giant draymen of Barclay and Perkins— 
chivalrous fellows—early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury distinguished themselves when that dis- 
tinguished foreigner, the Austrian General 
Haynau, was being shown the Brewery. They 
had heard of his having ordered the flogging of 
women revolutionaries, and they chased him, 
with intent to do him grievous injuries. But the 
General, or Field-Marshal, was fleet of foot. He 
escaped them, and, according to report, hid in 
a dustbin. Of course, the draymen could 
have offered their wives any chastisement they 
pleased; and it was the business of no-one save 
themselves. 

So do we come, retracing Park Street and 
past the ‘ Anchor’ 
changes its name to Clink Street, where the vast 
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inn, to where Bankside 


flour warehouses tower like cliffs overhead and 
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the narrow lane is criss-crossed with wooden 
bridges, and cranes hang threateningly from the 
walls. Clink Street, it is regrettable to add, 
takes its name from a prison. For this was the 
“Liberty of the Clink,” a contradiction, no 
doubt, but referring to the plenary jurisdiction 
of the Bishops of Winchester, whose town palace 
stood here. They had the liberty to do as they 
pleased, in the little district around their digni- 
fied residence, and among their rights and 
pleasures was that of providing a gaol for the 
neighbourhood. It must be confessed that the 
locality needed such an institution .as a prison, 
for—at least in the of Queen 
Elizabeth—Bankside and the neighbourhood were 
places not of the best repute. Rather, let us say, 
of the worst! For the theatres were there! The 
highly-respectable City of London would not 
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“spacious times ’ 


permit theatres within its bounds. ‘Therefore 
they had to be without the walls. Thus arose 
the ‘‘ Curtain”? Theatre, on the north side of 
the City; and thus Bankside and its neighbour- 
hood became the home of the “‘ Globe ” Theatre, 
and of the “ Rose,” and the “‘ Hope.” Here, too. 
was the Bear Garden. Shakespeare had some 
queer neighbours there! When the London 
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citizen wanted in those times to let himself go, 
in all manner of evil courses, it was to Bankside 
that he took boat. And often enough he found 
himself in the prison of the Clink; where, some 
years earlier, their graces of Winchester had been 
pleased to imprison heretics and other obnoxious 
persons who did not share their views in doctrine. 
Strype, one of the old historians of London, 
writing in the eighteenth century, notes that 
Clink Street extended between Deadman’s Place 
and St. Mary Overie’s Dock. They are ominous 
boundaries, which serve perhaps to illustrate the 
character of the locality. The Clink and the 
last vestiges of Winchester House survived even 
into the early years of the nineteenth century. 

St. Mary Overie’s, or “St. Saviour’s,’’ Dock, 
is a grim little inlet between lofty wharves. It 
is the ancient dock—but how changed!—used 
by the Priory of St. Mary Overie. Two or 
three barges only can lie here. 

The scene now dramatically changes to some- 
thing of the likeness of a cathedral close; for, 
rounding an elbow of the narrow way, there is 
displayed the great church which in its many 
centuries of existence has been known variously 
as ‘St. Mary Overie,” and “St. Saviour,’ 
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and 
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is now the Cathedral of the new diocese of 
Southwark, created out of a partition of the see 
of Rochester in 1905, when it was elevated to 
that Cathedral dignity from the status of a 
parish church. 

The traditional founding of the church here 
by the daughter of the ferryman, who held the 
rights of ferry between London and Southwark 
in the ninth century, before ever London Bridge 
existed, is a picturesque legend. How much of 
truth resides in it, who shall say? She founded a 
church and a convent of “ St. Mary of the Ferry,” 
and, according to this story, that is how we have 
“St. Mary Overie.” When St. Swithun was 
Bishop of Winchester, he altered the constitu- 
tion of that establishment, and converted it into 
one for monks of the Augustine Order. 

We are not informed by old chroniclers as to 
what manner of buildings those religious houses 
possessed, and when in 1107 the then Bishop of 
Winchester set about enlarging the Priory he 
swept away all that had stood on the site. A 
hundred years later, and that reconstruction dis- 
appeared, in a great fire that laid bare the site 
of Southwark. Almost before the ruins were 
cold, the ardent churchmen began to clear the 
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ground for rebuilding. Some fragments of the 
work then reared yet remain. But although they 
so swiftly began the new works, they were not 
pushed forward to completion with the same 
haste, and it is recorded that not until seventy 
years later had the nave of the church been 
completed. Soon after that completion, fire 
again threatened it, and in 1469 the vaulted stone 
roof fell, in hopeless ruin. When it was rebuilt, 
about 1480, the builders, mindful of the fall of 
the former heavy stone vaulting, rebuilt in oak. 
And so the church and Priory of St. Mary Overie 
remained until the Dissolution of religious 
houses, under Henry the Eighth. 

Southwark at that time was a district abound- 
ing in palaces and sumptuous mansions. Not 
only, as we have seen, did the Bishop of Win- 
chester hold state here, but also the Bishop of 
Rochester, and “the Borough” was a pleasant 
village, and not the synonym for squalor and 
wretchedness that we know it to have been when 
Dickens was writing his Little Dorrit. 

A great deal of St. Mary Overie’s Priory was 
destroyed at the Dissolution, and had not the 
pious folk of Southwark purchased the church 
for parochial use at a cost of £800, this great 
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ecclesiastical structure would have shared the 
fate of the domestic buildings. 

So was ‘‘ St. Saviour’s ”>—as now it had come 
to be named—saved. But it was left to the 
nineteenth century to wreak the most inexcus- 
able havoc. For the purpose of making an 
approach to London Bridge Railway Station, 
the Magdalen Chapel, on the south side, was 
destroyed, and the Lady Chapel was demolished. 
The now so-called ‘“‘ Lady Chapel” is the old 
retro-choir. And from the south approach of 
London Bridge we look down upon the 
Cathedral, and still more on the south, the 
passengers by train look down upon it; and all 
round that southern side proceed the activities 
of the Borough Fruit and Vegetable Market. 
There is no other such Cathedral Close on earth! 
But despite these and other derogatory circum- 
stances, the Cathedral still wears the ancient air 
of dignity and nobility, and that familiar land- 
mark, its great central pinnacled tower, domin- 
ates, as during five centuries it has done, all these 
surroundings. It appears in the old etchings 
of Hollar and his fellow-antiquaries of Elizabeth’s 
time, and you still see it, the one great recognis- 
able feature of Southwark throughout the ages. 
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The nave of St. Saviour’s was rebuilt, by 
Gwilt, in a style thought to be Gothic, in 1838. 
As this supposition of Gothic was not shared by 
a later generation, which considered the work 
to be lamentable, it was rebuilt internally from 
designs by Sir Arthur Blomfield. The founda- 
tion-stone was laid in 1890, and the work was 
completed in February 1897. It is in the early 
English style, and is vaulted in stone. It is 
sufficiently good, and harmonises well with the 
ancient transepts and the choir. 

Here, in the wall of the north aisle, is the 
beautiful monument of John Gower, the poet, 
exactly contemporary with Chaucer and earlier 
than he by a few years to write poetry in English, 
the fashion at that time being to write verse in 
either scholarly Latin or the polite French of 
the best society of that age. 

Gower was born about 1325, and died in 
1408. He was a man of good family and of 
considerable means. He adopted the profession 
of the law, and though there has always been a 
disposition to discredit the view that he is iden- 
tical with the Sir John Gower of the same period, 
who was a Judge of the Common Pleas, yet the 
Collar of SS which he is seen wearing, on the 
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efigy on his monument, would seem to point to 
the fact that the poet and the judge were one and 
the same. For that Lancastrian badge of the 
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golden links of SS was not commonly given to 
others than military knights and judges, and if, 
indeed, Gower, being the poet and not also the 
judge, was given this distinction, it was altogether 
exceptional. Gower and Chaucer were long and 
close friends. Chaucer, in his Tvoi/us and Crei- 
side, refers to him as “‘ the moral Gower,” but no 
one seems ever to have conferred that title upon 
Chaucer, whose Canterbury Tales rather suggest 
that morality did not greatly amuse him. We 
are thus somewhat inclined to think that 
Chaucer, in conferring the distinction of “moral” 
upon his friend, did so with a spice of sardonic 
humour. 

And certainly, our Gower is choke full of moral 
precepts. His fame rests upon one book. He 
wrote, indeed, three, but the first, the Speculum 
Meditantis, in French, is lost; the second, the 
Vox Clamantis, is in Latin. It has never been 
printed and still lies in manuscript, with none of a 
fibre so tough as to contend with it. The third, 
the Confessio Amantis, is in English. It is 
hardly of the erotic nature its title suggests. It 
is largely in the form of a dialogue between a 
lover and Genius his confessor, a priest of Venus. 
The confessor examines his heart, plies him with 
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moral tales, chiefly from the classics, tries him in 
the sciences and the arts, and eventually finds 
him worthy of absolution in the courts of Love. 
But at the point of the successful issue, the un- 
fortunate lover finds that, in the course of this 
long ordeal, he has become too venerable a per- 
son to care much for love or anything else. 

So much for the morality of the “ moral 
Gower.” From this it will perhaps be apparent 
that, while his matter may be indeed staid, the 
argument of it all is rather that of the amorous 
old Herrick, who wrote Gather Ye Roses while 
ye May, and had no concern with morality 
at all. 

But it must be conceded that there is no dis- 
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tendency of Gower’s 


puting the 


Confessio Amantis, as the following story from 


‘improving 


it will prove: 


In a Chroniq I fynde thus, 

How that Caius Fabricius 

Wich whilome was consul of Rome, 
By whome the lawes yede and come, 
Whan the Sampnites to hym brouht 
A somme of golde and hym by souht 

To done hem a favoure in the lawe, 
Towarde the golde he gan hym drawe: 
Whereof in alle mennes loke, 
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A part in to his honde he tooke, 
Wiche to his mouthe in alle haste 
He put hit far to smelle and taste 
And to his ihe and to his ere, 

But he ne fonde no comfort there: 
And thanne he began hit to despise, 
And told vnto hem in this wyse: 
““T know not what is with golde to thryve 
Whan none of alle my wittes fyve 
Fynt savour ne delite ther inne 

So is it bot a nyce sinne 

Of golde to ben to coveitovs, 

Bot he is riche and glorious 

Wich hath in his subieccion 

The men wich in possession 

Ben riche of golde, and by this skél/e, 
For he may alday whan he wille, 

Or be hym leef or be hym loth, 
Justice don vppon hem bothe.” 

Lo, thus he seide, and with that worde 
He threw to fore hem, on the borde 
The golde oute of his honde anon, 
And seide hem that he wolde none, 
So that he kepte his liberte 

To do justice and equite. 


Gower was of the old school of thought, in 
matters religious and social. He was keen to 
point out what he considered to be the dangers 
of Lollard doctrine; he expatiates upon the greed 
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of merchants, and yet, while deprecating the 
excesses of the Wat Tyler rebellion, deplores the 
servile, cringing nature of the serfs. 

If we say that Gower was merely the para- 
phraser of the old and oft-told stories of classic 
and medieval lore, we may perhaps do him an 
injustice; and indeed, in taking these as his 
material he did only what most others, including 
his contemporary, Chaucer, were accustomed to 
do, and what Shakespeare, after him, did. 

The Gower, Chaucer and Shakespeare “ foun- 
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dation ” stories, poems and plays are all known. 
The 30,000 lines of Gower’s Confessio Amantis 
comprise one hundred and twelve Biblical, 
medieval and classical stories, and the very plan 
of that work is taken from the Roman de la Rose, 
in which ‘‘ Genius” is the Father Confessor to 
Dame Nature. 

Gower and other writers of the same period, 
and Shakespeare, were in that sense plagiarists, 
as we would to-day style them. But plagiarism, 
as a literary vice, although regarded as such 
before the coming of the Copyright Acts, was 
in Gower’s era only the obvious way of obtain- 
ing material. Everyone borrowed from every- 
one else, but none had the supreme literary 
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alchemy of Shakespeare, who in the doing, had 
the art to transmute other men’s base metals 
into pure gold. 

The recumbent effigy of Gower lies on his 
elaborate tomb, clad in a long robe, with a chap- 
let of roses about his head. The head rests on 
three books, those whose titles have already 
been recited. John Stow’s description is still 
good: 

“He lieth under a tomb of stone, with his 
image also of stone, over him; the hair of 
his head, auburn, long to his shoulders, but 
curling up, and a small forked beard; on his 
head a chaplet like a coronet, of four roses; a 
habit of purple, damasked down to his feet; 
a collar of esses gold about his neck; under 
his head the likeness of three books which he 
compiled.” 

The edition, by Berthelet, of Gower’s works, 
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issued in 1582, says that the poet ‘“ somewhat 
after the olde ffashion, lyeth ryght sumptuously 
buryed, with a garland on his head in token that 
he in his lyfe dayes flouryshyed frehely in litera- 
ture and science.” Honour was especially paid 
by reason rather of his association with the 


church and of his benefactions to it, than for his 
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literary eminence. He was married in St. Mary 
Overie’s by William of Wykeham, Bishop of 
Winchester, in 1397, when seventy-two years 
of age, and at last, when blind, he retired to the 
Priory, in which he died. 

He is, in a way, somewhat more honoured in 
the article of death than Chaucer, for although 
Chaucer lies in a very similar tomb in Westminster 
Abbey, no effigy of him is seen there, and there 
would appear never to have been one. 

If we pass from Gower’s tomb into the north 
transept, we shall find there, against the north 
wall, an elaborate marble monument, with re- 
clining effigy of a man in a long robe and a 
preposterous wig. A somewhat ornate shield 
of arms surmounts this expensive “mortuary 
composition, and a lengthy epitaph tells us 
something of the subject of it, whose singularly 
unprepossessing face, with conceited,  self- 
conscious smirk, provokes curiosity as well as 
aversion. 


The monument is to one Dr. Lionel Lockyer, 
who, the Holloway and Beecham of his time, 
and something more than they, if we are to 
believe him, was in the reign of Charles the 


Second a busy vendor of a pill he had invented, 
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which cured almost everything, according to his 
claims for it. But here is his epitaph: 


Here Lockyer lies interr’d; enough, his name 

Speaks one hath few competitors in fame, 

A name so great, so gen’ral, it may scorn 

Inscriptions which doe vulgar tombs adorn 

A diminution ’tis to write in verse 

His eulogies, which most men’s mouths re- 

hearse. 

His virtues and his PILLS are so well known 

That envy can’t confine them under stone 

But they’ll survive his dust and not expire 

Till all things else at th’ universal fire 

This verse is lost, his PILL embalms him safe 

To future times, without an epitaph. 
Deceased April 26, a.v. 1672. Aged 72. 


The registers of St. Mary Overie’s record that 
‘““Lyonell Lockier, Doctor of Physick,” was 
buried on May 7th. His tomb was repaired in 
T7At. 

The phrase in the epitaph, that envy was not 
capable of confining the virtues of the quack and 
his pills under stone evidently refers to some 
attempts to decry those virtues. 

But the pills were still being sold, ten years 
later, for an advertisement in the Protestant 
Almanack for 1682 has this to say: 
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‘“‘ Whereas, since the decease of Dr. Lockyer, 
many have been at a loss to know where his true 
Universal Pill is to be had, which is so famous 
in all His Majestie’s Dominions and Plantations 
by the cures it hath wrought in the Dropsie, 
Consumption, Aches of the Limbs, all sorts of 
Agues and Fevers, etc. This is to certifie that 
it is only prepared by Mr. Watts, his Nephew, in 
St. Thomas’s, Southwark, and Mr. Fage, 
Apothecary, without Bishopsgate, London, 
whom he appointed his only trustees for the 
same after his death.” 

Lockyer, despite all these protestations, was a 
quack of quacks. We well may include men- 
tion of him in this chapter, for in truth, although 
not a literary character, his kind have provoked 
literature in others. A contemporary print 
shows Lockyer’s methods of vending his pills; 
methods not peculiar to himself, but common to 
the fraternity of nostrum-sellers in those times, 
and for some periods later. He, and they, did 
not wait for the public to come and buy, but 
adopted the ways of the cheap-jacks, and per- 
vaded the streets, haranguing the crowds, 
Lockyer and his kind generally employed a 
Merry Andrew, or patterer, who made jokes, 
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told stories, sang songs and praised the virtues of 
their masters and their medicaments. Lockyer 
and his jester ambled about the City on piebald 
nags. We find their sort illustrated in 
“Ingoldsby’s”” prose Ingoldsby legend, The 
Leech of Folkestone, in which the quack doctor 
and magician, Aldrovando, is found at the Fair, 
on the village green, while his merryman is 
holding forth to the effect that the illustrious 
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Aldrovando was “‘ the seventh son of a seventh 
son, and therefore, as everyone very well knew, 
an Unborn Doctor; that to this happy accident 
of birth he added the advantage of most extreme 
travel; that in his search after science he had not 
only perambulated the whole of this world, but 
had trespassed on the boundaries of the next: 
that the depths of the Ocean and the bowels of 
tiie Earth were alike familiar to him; that, 
besides salves and cataplasms of sovereign virtue, 
by combining sundry mosses, gathered many 
thousand fathoms below the surface of the sea, 
with certain unknown drugs, found in an un- 
discovered island, and boiling the whole in the 
lava of Vesuvius, he had succeeded in com- 
pounding his celebrated balsam of Crackapanoko, 
the never-failing remedy for all human disorders, 
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and which, a proper trial allowed, would go 
near to reanimate the dead. ‘Draw near!” 
continued the worthy. ‘Draw near, my mas- 
ters! and you, my good mistresses, draw near, 
every one of you. Fear not high and haughty 
carriage; though greater than King or Kaiser, 
yet is the mighty Aldrovando milder than 
mother’s milk; flint to the proud, to the humble 
he is as melting wax; he asks not your disorders, 
he sees them himself, at a glance, nay, 
without glancing, he tells your ailments 
with his eyes shut! Draw near! Draw near! 
The more incurable, the better! List to the 
illustrious Doctor Aldrovando, first physician 
to Prester John, Leech to the Grand Llama, 
and Hakim in Ordinary to Mustapha Muley 
Beyl”’ 

Lockyer’s man was of that stamp. To-day, 
they do through advertisements what then they did 
in public fooling, and though Lockyer’s pills be 
dead as himself, his successors are doing a mighty 
business. Not in pills with such extravagant 
claims, for the world has grown too greatly in 
knowledge for that to be possible, and although 
the matter of nearly a hundred years after 
Lockyer claimed for his balm that it was good 
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against London fogs, and a more extravagant 
successor advertised pills that were good against 
earthquakes, the pill-makers of to-day must keep 
themselves to sheer physiology. 


CHAPTER IX 


FLEET STREET; -THE “STREET Ou 
INK ’”—AND OF VENOM 


SOMEONE once wrote a book entitled The Street 
of Ink. ‘The subject was Fleet Street, entirely 
from the point of view of journalists and news- 
papers. There is no calling more honourable 
than that of journalism, and no profession is more 
powerful. It is like the arts, a liberal profession. 
You need pass no examinations to enter and 
practise in it, and all you need for implements 
are pens and ink and paper—and some brains. 
It is true that someone, a long time ago, said that 
journalists were persons who had drifted into 
their occupation after having failed in every other, 
but if that were ever the case—which I gravely 
doubt, at anyrate, in their last resource, these 
persons who ultimately had found themselves 
were at least equipped with that one supreme 


desideratum for a journalist—ex perience. 
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“Fleet Street’ is alike a geographical and 
topographical, and a conventional term. Topo- 
graphically, it extends from Temple Bar east- 
ward to Ludgate Circus; conventionally, as a 
term of journalistic activity, it comprehends also 
Printing House Square and Carmelite Street, and 
anywhere else in London where newspapers, other 
than what by discourteous convention always 
are termed “local rags” are produced. Indeed, 
I am not sure but that the great provincial news- 
papers are not, in this sense, “‘ Fleet Street.” 

Journalism is, as I already have said, a liberal 
profession; and I would rather belong to it than 
to any other, but in the United States, the term 
“journalist”? is one of abuse. There the 
received description is ‘“‘ newspaper man.” I 
hope the term will not become acclimatised here. 
It is, I hold, a greater honour to be a journalist 
than it is to be an author of books, for the reason 
that, in the last resort, an author can pay for the 
production and publication of his books, but no 
journalist can produce a newspaper for the joy 
of seeing himself in print. And it is the greatest 
implied honour for an editor to consider articles 
worth printing—and paying for. It is the touch- 
stone of worth. 
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Very few journalists have graduated from 
their profession into statesmanship or the Church. 
If we mention Lord Salisbury, who as Lord 
Robert Cecil wrote for the Saturday Review, 
John Morley, who from the Pal? Mall Gazette 
and the Fortnightly Review went into politics 
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and ended as “‘ Viscount Morley,” in the House 
of Lords, and Alfred Milner who also was en- 
nobled, we have done with the one category, 
and I really know of no journalist who has taken 
holy orders and become a prominent Churchman. 
But a good many could be named who have 
become journalists incidentally. Mr. Winston 
Churchill, for example, with special information 
worth buying: Dean Inge, christened, one happy 
morning for him, by the Daily Mail “ the Gloomy 
Dean ’—thus conferring upon him a popular 
name and a Press value that all his learning in the 
classics could not have given. No journalist can 
be co-opted as a Dean, but, as we see, a Dean may 
be co-opted as a journalist—and become a very 
good and busy one, generally still writing with 
that inspissated pessimism which suggested to 
the Daily Mail that description which in fact 
created his journalistic career. Not ‘“‘ Old 
Moore” himself, that annual prophet of evil, 
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could do so well in the gloomy way; but “ Old 
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Moore” was never so convincing as the Dean. 

Venom we well may find to be a special 
attribute of Fleet Street. We did not hear, in 
the obituary notices of Sir Henry Lucy, on 
his death in February 1924 of the libel action 
in which he involved our old friend Punch, 
in 1905, in respect of a review he wrote of 
a book, which appeared in the issue of 
November 23rd, 1904. ‘This was a very char- 
acteristic specimen of Fleet Street venom. Our 
sympathies go forth towards Mr. Punch, for 
it is said to be the one and only occasion on 
which he has been in the courts. It seems that 
Lucy was not on friendly terms with Mr. 
Frederick Moy Thomas, who for years had been 
on the staff of the Daily News, and was secretary 
to the Manager-Editor, Sir John Robinson. 
Both Sir John Robinson and Mr. Moy Thomas 
were well-known to me, as also was the father of 
Mr. Thomas. After the retirement of Sir John 
Robinson, a dinner to him was proposed, and 
given in 1902, and after his decease it was left 
to Mr. Thomas to write his biography, under the 
title of Fifty Years in Fleet Street. ‘This was the 
book reviewed by Lucy in Punch, It seemed 
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to Lucy to be an excellent opportunity of paying 
off personal grudges he owed the author, and he 
wrote, accordingly, a scarifying half-column, or 
more, under the title ““ Mangled Remains.” Mr. 
Lucy, as he then was, thoroughly enjoyed him- 
self in this review; cruelly libelling the plaintiff, 
implying that the author was, as was stated in the 
King’s Bench Division before Mr. Justice 
Darling, “a self-glorifying ass.” He stated spe- 
cifically that, in this biography, Mr. Thomas had 
added another terror to death. This was not an 
original criticism, for it had been said, very many 
years earlier, of Campbell, in his lives of the 
Lords Chief Justices. There were severe re- 
marks in the review, but the writer’s attitude was 
made worse in Court in his examination, when he 
stated that he had no animus against Mr. Thomas, 
but had only desired to “ give a lift to a strug- 
gling journalist.” ‘There is more than one way 
of “ giving a lift,’ but the implication of the 
phrase “struggling journalist”? probably far 
more than anything in the original review deter- 
mined the jury in their verdict for the plaintiff, 
for £300 damages, 

Everyone in Court seems to have enjoyed the 
occasion, except the defendant and Messrs, 
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Bradbury, Agnew and Co. The judge and 
counsel, as usual, had the honours of the day, 
chewing over the “ struggling journalist ” phrase, 
and the judge, in summing up, quoted with 
effect Goldsmith’s “ Mad Dog,” apropos of the 
enmity between Lucy and Thomas: 


“The man and dog at first mere friends, 
But when the pique began, 
The dog, to gain some private ends 
Went mad, and bit the man.” 


The particular sting in Mr. Justice Darling’s 
quotation is found in the fact that Lucy was 
@Voby,- M.P:” 

And the result was the same: “The dog it was 
that died.” Or, at any rate, the dog’s friends 
suffered damages; unless indeed Lucy after- 
wards indemnified the proprietors of Punch, of 
which I have no information. The moral of it 
all appears to be that it is unwise to keep a 
savage dog. 

One cannot live in Fleet Street without treading 
on the toes of a good many persons, and, truth 
to tell, there is not any very keen desire to avoid 
doing so. The most waspish—and incidentally 
the most amusing—stories go the rounds, and 
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have their day. There was Wemyss Reid, of 
whom it used to be told that, visiting Belgium 
on some ceremonial occasion, at the head of a 
posse of brother-journalists, the party was 
received by King Leopold at Laeken. They 
assembled in a stately reception-room and pres- 
ently the King entered to them. “ Which is 
this Sir Wemyss?” he asked, pronouncing the 
name as spelled. 

““Majesté,” the knight is reported to have 
answered, “‘c’est je!” 

It is not necessary to believe the truth of this 
affecting tale, but at least it exhibits the spirit— 
somewhat overproof—of Fleet Street. 

The rise of the Daily Telegraph is one of the 
curious romances of Fleet Street. The idea of 
it, and the beginnings of it, were the inspiration 
of Colonel Sleigh in 1853. Like many another 
newspaper projector—like, for example, the pio- 
neers of Punch—Colonel Sleigh did not succeed 
in seeing his bantling pay, under his own con- 
trol, and he sold it to the printer, exactly for the 
amount of his indebtedness. Private persons, it 
is quite well known in the annals of journalism, 
start papers, fail to make them pay, and then the 
printers and the paper-makers purchase them 
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and convert them into desirable properties. The 
printer of the Daily Telegraph was Joseph Moses 
Levy. He was not at that time a person of much 
substance, for although he was the printer of the 
Daily Telegraph, that journal was then of only 
one sheet, and its original circulation was by no 
mean “the largest in the world,” as the paper 
in later years proclaimed daily, until the Daily 
Mail challenged the statement, when it was 
withdrawn. 

Joseph Moses Levy was, it is hardly necessary 
to add, a Jew. He had a brother, calling himself 


> 


“Lionel Lawson,” who, being a very enterpris- 
ing person, had, some years earlier, set up a 
printing-ink factory in Paris, and had prospered 
exceedingly in so doing. The French journals, 
it seems, could not obtain good printing-ink in 
their own country, and “ Lawson,” with all the 
enterprise of his race, supplied the lack, and 
reaped the reward. 

To him came his brother, J. M. Levy, for funds 
wherewith to finance the Daily Telegraph; and 
“Lawson” provided £1,500. According to the 
statement of Henry Labouchere, many years 
later, this was a time when “ Lawson” had not 
yet acquired much capital of his own, and the 
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amount was made up of £500 of his money; £500 
borrowed, and £500 from a trust fund of which 
he was a trustee. Still the paper did not pay 
its way, and some more money, obtained “ from 
a publican named Moss, who kept a pot-house 
near the printing office,” was put into it. Almost 
immediately after that, the stamp-duty was taken 
off paper. With this hindrance removed from 
the path of popular journalism the Daily Tele- 
graph began at once to prosper. 

The share of Lionel Lawson was half-profits. 
He died, at length, September 2oth, 1789, aged 
fifty-five. His estate was sworn at £900,000. 

It was at the close of this month that a curious 
thing happened to Mr. Labouchere, who had 
accorded a long and an exceedingly intimate and 
frank obituary notice to Lionel Lawson, whom 
he had claimed as a friend of long standing. 
That is the way of Fleet Street. Nothing in the 
manner of decency or delicacy is permitted to 
stand in the way of piquancy. And to Labou- 
chere, of whom it unkindly was hinted, had 
most of the attributes of a monkey, except 
the tail—and perhaps the fleas—the love of 
mischief-making was his very strongest feature. 
In Truth, and in conversation with his intimates, 
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he was unwearied in girding at Mr. Edward Levy, 
who added “ Lawson ” to his name in 1875, and 
he used to tell how Joseph Moses Levy, his father, 
would take his bread-and-cheese lunch in the 
Fleet Street dinner-hour, standing at the en- 
trance to one of the courts, dressed like a journey- 
man printer, with a paper cap on his head. To 
him, according to Labouchere, an acquaintance 
said, ““ How’s your son, Mr. Levy?’ To which 
the old printer is supposed to have replied, ““ My 
son’s ‘Mr. Lawson’ now. I’m only old Joe 
Levy.” He died in 1888. ‘This amused Labou- 
chere, who also found it entertaining to recount 
how Mr. Edward Levy Lawson (later, 1892, Sir 
Edward, a Baronet, and in 1903 Baron Burn- 
ham) was received into the Christian Church, 
together with his infant son, the present Lord 
Burnham, on the same day in 1862, both 
being baptised by old “Hang Theology” 
Prebendary Rogers, the rector, at St. Botolph’s, 
Bishopsgate. This was not altogether so 
remarkable as was supposed by Labouchere, 
and it is a historical fact that Benjamin 
Disraeli was baptised into the Christian 
Church at the age of twelve, at St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn. 


R 
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The outcome of all these printed and other 
criticisms was that on a night at the close of 
September, 1879, when, close upon the hour of 
twelve, Labouchere emerged from the Beef- 
steak Club, into Wellington Street, Strand, he 
was struck on the head with a stick wielded by 
Mr. Edward Levy Lawson, to the effect that an 
excellent silk hat was almost demolished. ‘* You 
insult me, you insult my family, you insult my 
uncle!’ he shouted. It was what the old-time 
journalist would have styled a “‘ fracas.” 

The insults to the memory of Lionel Lawson 
were not deep; generally they were merely re- 
marks in very bad taste, respecting his chief dread 
of dying, supposed to be that he could not remove 
his accumulated wealth with him to another 
world. 

The stick used by Mr. Levy Lawson was one 
which had belonged to the insulted uncle. “ My 
uncle’s stick! ’’ was the instrument of poetic 
justice, so to speak. 

The damage done in this encounter was not 
great. A nymph of the pavement, who did not 
like to witness violence, enjoined the ‘‘dearies” 
not to hurt each other, while a navvy replied with 
scorn that they “didn’t know how.” And 50, 
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with a little futile punching, the affair seems to 
have ended. 

The Daily Telegraph in those times was re- 
markable for a kind of writing peculiar to itself, 
which obtained the name of “ Daily Telegraph- 
ese.” The chief exponent of this method was 
George Augustus Sala, who loved the long- 
syllabled and florid word. It seemed to him, for 
example, an exceedingly humorous thing to 
write of a small man as a “ homunculus.” But 
that style of writing went out of fashion very 
long ago, and even the former great Daily 
Telegraph “ stunts ”»—to adopt of sheer necessity 
that ugly, but expressive word—are things of the 
past. There was a time when the great senti- 
mental heart of England could be stirred to its 
depths by an eloquent article in the Daily 
Telegraph introducing a subscription-list for 
a testimonial to a popular cricketer, or by 
the appeal to save “Jumbo,” the children’s 
favourite elephant at the Zoo, but others 
have come into Fleet Street who can work 
the idea to even greater effect, and so to-day 
the Daily Telegraph pursues a staid and un- 
emotional course, secure in its own particular 
way from the changes and chances and the 
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earthquakes which ever and again convulse this 
region. 

In that quaint little purlieu, Wine Office 
Court, which leads out of the north side of Fleet 
Street into that labyrinthine region of printers 
and printing-ink makers, and typefounders and 
a miscellaneous galaxy of those who in some way 
or another are associated with the newspaper and 
the typographical world, is the old ‘‘ Cheshire 
Cheese” tavern. It is indeed a very old tavern 
and a very busy, for its business is largely of the 
dinner and lunch-providing type, and journalists 
are its chief patrons. The word “ journalist ” 
covers a very wide significance, and I have known 
even press-photographers call themselves “ jour- 
nalists.” Perhaps they are, for they write and 
provide the descriptive titles for the news 
photographs they supply to the Press. These 
they call “captions;” which commonly are 
couched in a kind of English that no other 
person could, or would, or ought to write. 

Sometimes Deans are journalists; Deans do 
not write the captions—nor, for that matter, do 
journalists write sermons, either. 

Journalists are never Deans. This seems to 
be a deplorably one-sided dispensation, alike of 
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Providence, circumstances and editorial person- 
ages. Dean Inge is a journalist, but he does not 
frequent the “‘ Cheshire Cheese.” That is his loss, 
for the old house is interesting, if also very dark. 
It dates back- to the earliest years of the 
eighteenth century, and long has been celebrated 
for its rump-steak pudding served on Wednes- 
days and Saturdays in winter. It is an elaborate 
pudding, and those who do not like rich food will 
not appreciate it, for kidneys, larks, oysters and 
mushrooms enter into its composition. This 
speciality certainly was known in the time of 
Benjamin Dolamore, who was landlord in 1845, 
but at what time it was introduced there appears 
to be no information. A story was long current 
of George Augustus Sala rushing into the ‘“‘ Ches- 
hire Cheese” after a short absence on the 
Continent, and excitedly asking William the 
waiter—the waiter at the “‘ Cheshire Cheese ”’ 
always is “‘ William ”’—if ail the rump-steak 
pudding were gone, “for,” said he, “ I have had 
nothing to eat for a week!” Thus did he re- 
flect upon the quality of the hotels and restaurants 
of Paris! Or perhaps we should rather say the 
quantity in the portions, It is agreeable to 
record that the pudding had not all gone. 
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The ‘‘ Cheshire Cheese” tavern is the only 
tavern of Dr. Johnson’s day, in this part of Lon- 
don, of which there is no contemporary record of 
Johnson’s own sayings or doings or of those of 
Boswell, and yet, strange to say, it is the one 
existing old house of entertainment which, by 
modern tradition, is associated with him. No 
allusion whatever is made in Johnson’s own time, 
either by himself, or his associates, to the 
*“* Cheshire Cheese.” Who, then, invented this 
unauthentic legend, that has sent many an 
innocent American visitor to the ‘‘ Cheshire 
Cheese,” there to see, in one of its darkling rooms, 
the portrait of Dr. Johnson, and the haunt he, 
exceptionally, among all the Fleet Street taverns, 
did not haunt, so far as lack of contemporary 
gossip shows. “One swallow does not make a 
summer ”’; and no number of portraits will make 
genuine an alleged resort of a celebrity that was 
not resorted to by him. 

But perhaps the line of reasoning followed 
here is similar to that in the Mikado (I quote from 
memory): “Your Majesty’s will is law. You 
say a thing shall be done—and it is done. You 
decree that a gentleman is to be executed, 
and so he is as good as dead. If he is as 
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say so?” 

Likewise, if Johnson certainly ought to have 
frequented the ‘“‘ Cheshire Cheese,” incident- 
ally, it does not become any visitor to the old 
place to draw attention to these facts, or to inform 
the confiding Americans who are taken to see 
this Johnsonian landmark that the association is 
merely a legend. But if indeed that be all, we 
must allow that, if Johnson did not ever enter 
the ‘‘ Cheshire Cheese,” it would be a remark- 
able omission, for at one time Oliver Goldsmith 
lived in Wine Office Court, and Johnson fre- 
quently visited him in his lodgings there. 


CHAPTER es. 


THE PENNY “DREADFULS” 


Tue greatest novelist in the world! Who was 
he? Charles Dickens? ‘Thackeray? No, he 
was one of the very numerous Smith family— 
J. F. Smith. His greatness was not of quality, 
nor precisely did it lie in the number of his 
works, although he was a prolific writer. Rather 
did it consist in the number of his readers, many 
of whom probably did not know his name. In 
the early “fifties of the nineteenth century, when 
he was most popular, for every ten readers of 
Dickens and one of Thackeray he could count 
thousands. For he was the greatest of the “To 
be continued in our Next” weekly periodical 
purveyors of popular fiction. He was a good 
teller of stories and a diligent workman in that 
way, who made no pretensions to be considered 
a literary person. Some of his long-continued 
stories, Minnigrey, The Soldier of Fortune, and 
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Smiles and Tears, long after their serial publica- 
tion were in demand in book-form. Year by 
year, in the London ‘fournal, he delighted hun- 
dreds of thousands of readers with stirring 
instalments of the machinations of vice, the perils 
of maiden innocence, and the wickedness of the 
Bad Baronet. Virtue, in the narratives of Mr. 
J. F. Smith, was always poor, and vice rich. 
The richer the villain, the more villainous he was, 
and the more ingenious his villainies. If he were, 
by chance, a peer then they were the greater yet, 
and even a Squire—although without a title— 
was steeped in wrong-doing. ‘These objection- 
able persons passed their time—and worked over- 
time, too—in striving to plumb the deepest sinks 
of depravity, and Mr. Smith led his poor but 
stainless heroines into many grisly dangers, and 
left them there, often for a whole week at a time, 
in the clutches of these fellows, greatly thrilling 
his public. But virtue ever was triumphant, and 
vice skulked off, muttering curses, as a matter 
of course, and scowling darkly. To Mr. Smith, 
professionally, there was no titled personage who 
did not drink deep, swear “ fearful oaths,” and 
occupy himself with dark designs. He probably 
knew all about the ‘“‘ good Earl of Shaftesbury,” 
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and Lords Congleton and Radstock, who were 
intrigued with good works and with preaching, 
but he could not permit such persons in his pages, 
because the servant-girls who formed so large a 
proportion of his readers would not believe in 
them—and in fact liked their lords as bad as 
they could be made. 

We are not to suppose that J. F. Smith in- 
vented these types. Not at all. Harrison 
Ainsworth was pretty good at this sort of thing, 
and Pierce Egan the younger (1824-1880) in 
The Poor Girl and other like stories, such as The 
Snake in the Grass: and The False Step: or Castle 
and Cottage, had a gruesome gallery of ennobled 
villains. Nor indeed were Dickens and Thackeray 
innocent altogether of this kind of thing. 

But J. F. Smith reduced this to almost a scien- 
tific formula. 

What was this person like? Imagine a florid 
Bohemian character, red-cheeked, with thick 
curly hair, a genial, loud-voiced, happy-go- 
lucky soul, generally wearing a baggy blue over- 
coat. He worked chiefly at the office of the 
journal for which he wrote, and although so pro- 
lific, he never wrote until almost the press was 
waiting. His appearance at the office was when 
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his salary of from £10 to £15 wasdue. Drawing 
it, he would send out for a bottle of port, and then, 
calling for much blotting-paper, writing-paper 
and a large bottle of ink—he usually brought his 
own supply of quill-pens—he would begin the 
week’s instalment, first glancing at the current 
issue, to see where he had left off, and what was 
the exact predicament in which the lovely heroine 
had been left. He wrote like a maniac for two 
or three hours, and by the end of this time he 
had completed another instalment of the exciting 
story that was agitating the breasts in thousands 
of kitchens, 

It was not always an easy matter to find him 
when the next instalment was due. The pub- 
lishers had sometimes to follow him as far as 
Jersey and to mount guard over him until the 
necessary quantity of “copy” had been turned 
out. But generally, having written in the office 
his week’s chapters, and tossing the MS. to the 
office-boy, he sent another boy for a good cigar, 
and yet another to see that no creditor was haunting 
the front doorstep, the most popular author in the 
world stepped out and vanished for another week. 

He died many years after those strenuous days, 


in 1889, aged eighty-two. 
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If J. F. Smith were living and writing to-day, 
he would either be contributing popular fiction 
at a very much higher rate of pay, to one or other 
of the many weeklies, or he would pose as a 
suliterary, man} *a.2“vbest-eeller. a 

Contemporary with Smith’s activities were 
those of G. W. M. Reynolds, founder, not only 
of Reynolds's Weekly, in 1856, but also, four years 
earlier, of a fearfully sensational publication, 
Reynolds's Miscellany, which lasted twenty-three 
years. 

I have a very vivid, shuddering recollection of 
that periodical, of which there were several 
bound volumes in the house, when I was a little 
boy. A dreadful series, The Mysteries of London, 
ran through some of these volumes. I did not 
know, as I know now, that the series was suggested 
by Eugene Sue’s Mystéres de Paris; and if I had, 
the knowledge would not have made those pages 
less horrifying. They had a horrible fascina- 
tion, for not only was the reading ghastly, but the 
illustrations, done con amore, I should say, by some 
bloody-minded artist, curdled my blood, and I 
used to go upstairs, up and up to bed at 
the top of a tall house, sideways, with my 
back to the wall, lest some of the murderers in 
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Mr. Reynolds’s charming publication should have 
ateme: 

I daresay there were wicked noblemen also 
in the fiction of Reyno/ds’s, but the memory of the 
assassins has obscured them to me. All popular 
fiction dealt in a depraved peerage. There was 
none other. But in my own observation of 
peers, and we used to see a good many where we 
lived in Hyde Park, I declare none of them were 
particularly wicked. Some were rather moth- 
eaten; but they could not help that. 

The huge success of J. F. Smith’s stories raised 
up many rivals, but they did not equal this Old 
Master; and the publications in which their efforts 
appeared were often of the more struggling kind. 
Then came into being a class of wretched hacks 
who could command only the merest pittance. 
Their employers, those small printers and pub- 
lishers who occupied cellars in one or other of 
the many and labyrinthine courts and alleys that 
extend in that queer geographical area bounded 
by Fetter Lane on the west, Shoe Lane on the 
east, Fleet Street on the south, and Holborn on the 
north, could not afford to pay well, and they cer- 
tainly could not find the money to employ 
artists or the wood engravers of that time. So 
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the poor writers of poor fiction often were set 
to “write up to block,” a technical term which 
meant that they had to shape their stories so that 
they fitted with a job-lot of miscellaneous illus- 
trations that had been purchased. The despair 
of a writer faced with the problem of how to make 
his chapter fit, say, an illustration of an Indian 
Durbar; another of an English country lane; 
with others representing a criminal trial and the 
meeting of a Town Council may well be imagined. 

But we must not imagine that only poor 
cellar-printers occupied these courts. A hard- 
headed and highly-successful publisher of boys’ 
journals, James F. Henderson, long carried on 
business in Red Lion Court. His Young Folks’ 
Budget, in which the stirring adventures of Fack 
Harkaway were published every week, with each 
instalment the hero having his life saved, or 
saving that of another, won the hearts of thous- 
ands of boys, and we must not forget that 
in The Young Folks Budget Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s Black Arrow and The Sea-Cook 
(now known as Treasure Island), first appeared, 
in 1881 and after. Henderson also published 
a weekly rival to Fun and udy, called Funny 
Folks. 
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A stranger might easily lose his way amid these 
courts and alleys. The little printers are, many 
of them, still there; and you may hear their 
machines clanking in the little basements. But 
the journeyman printers they employ no longer 
wear the paper caps, in which they used to emerge 
at the dinner-hour; that kind of paper cap worn 
by the Carpenter, in Tenniel’s illustrations to 
Alice in Wonderland; and the printers themselves 
do not, in these times of swift and cheap illustra- 
tions, purchase those miscellaneous blocks which 
often looked as though they had been “ engraved” 
with a chopper. But the stories are still made, 
and the printing is as slovenly. ‘These are those 
hair-raising stories called at various times, 
“Penny Dreadfuls,” ‘‘ Horribles,” and Boys’ 
“Penny Bloods.” ‘The sound of the printing- 
machines is not so soothing as that of the distant 
muffled rumbling of the printing that goes on, 
deep down in the recesses of the great publishing- 
houses; as soothing, and almost as somnolent as 
the rumbling of a flour-mill on a summer’s day. 
Quite a different note from that of the far more 
swiftly-working great rotaries in the basements 
of the newspaper-offices, which has all the note 
of urgency. 
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I think the palmiest days of the “ Penny 
Dreadfuls,” and the like are done. The attrac- 
tions for boys of the cheap and _ sensational 
kinema-theatre have done that. They save even 
the slight exercise of the mind necessary to read 
stuff like this, with due allowance for parody: 

Valentine listened. 

All was still. 

But soon the sound as of dropping water was 
heard. 

He shuddered. 

“Tt is Alan!’ he exelaimed. 

“They have killed him. It is his blood, oozing 
through the ceiling.” ; 

He fainted. 

When he regained his senses he had lost all 
count of time; and only slowly did the recollec- 
tion return of the dreadful discovery that made 
him faint. 

At the thought he fainted some more. 

Again returning to consciousness, his senses 
distinguished a familiar odour. 

*-It“is: blood! *. he: exclaimed, 

He dabbled his hand in a pool of what he had 
thought was blood; and tasted it. 

‘Beer 
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It was! Oh! joy! 

At this moment a rusty key grated harshly 
in the lock, and the cellar-door was opened, and 
a man entered. 

Valentine determined to sell his life dearly. 
He had always sold in the highest market, and 
bought in the lowest. 

He roused himself. 

“°’Oo’s there!’ demanded the man who 
entered. 

“*T will not be murdered without a struggle! ” 
returned Valentine. 

“’Oo wants to murder yer?” returned the 
panne. °° Yer-faitly soakin’ init.” 

“T thought it was blood,” said Valentine. 

“TJ don’t know nothink about no blood,” said 
the other, contemptuously. 


> 


“Two negatives make an affirmative,” mused 
Valentine, who was a stickler for grammatical 
propriety, “‘ but three constitute a complication.” 

“Y’ain’t quite got over the ole four-’arf wot 


you ’ad so much of lars’ night, 


»”) 


said the man. 
‘Ere! come out of it! ” 

And so forth. 

It was this kind of thing (abating the parody) 


and the tales of highwaymen and pirates that used 
s 
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to send boys of vivid imagination on a quest for a 
romantic, but vaguely-indicated place called 
“The Spanish Main.” The expeditions, when 
they started from London, generally began by 
taking the money for the weekly rent that mother 
had put by in the china ornament on the chim- 
ney-piece, and by borrowing a boat from one of 
the Thames wharves. Equipped with a carving- 
knife or two, a toy pistol, some bread and cheese, 
plenty of sweets; a stock of exciting literature, 
they were prepared to go anywhere. But by 
the time they had gained Sea Reach and were 
crying for fear of being swamped and drowned, 
the Thames Police generally rescued them, and 
conveyed them home. 

The kinemas produce the same results to-day; 
and many a youthful amateur pirate derives his 
actions from the films. 

Among the old-time boys’ story-papers pub- 
lished in and about Fleet Street there were 
two that achieved a very considerable circulation. 
I refer to The Boys of England and The Young 
Men of Great Britain. ‘They were compact of 
sensational stories that with each weekly instal- 
ment concluded with the height of some dramatic 
situation, such as, “ slowly the scoundrel dragged 
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his victim to the edge of the cliff. ‘Help! help!’ 
desperately cried the unhappy man.” (“To ée 
continued in our Next.) Parents very generally 
frowned down upon those journals, but so strange 
and unlooked-for are the revenges of time that 
now we find these journals being collected, and 
sets of them bringing high prices. 

The publisher, as we read in those publica- 
tions, was “ Edwin J. Brett, 173 Fleet Street.” 
Edwin John Brett was born in 1828, and became 
an officer in the Army. Leaving the Army very 
shortly, he is found in 1848 as an artist, and later 
a partner of Ebenezer Landells, the wood-engra- 
ver, down to the decease of Landells, in 1860. In 
1866, Brett began a successful enterprise of pub- 
lishing periodicals for boys, with The Boys of 
England; and in 1868 he founded The Young 
Men of Great Britain. ‘These were followed by 
The Boys’ Comic ‘fournal, and Something to Read, 
in 1881. He prospered, and gave to Southend 
the “Edwin J. Brett” lifeboat. He was a 
collector of ancient armour, and in 1884, the 
year before his death, he published a work on 
the history and development of armour. On 
March 18th—26th, 1895, his collection of armour 
was sold at Christie’s Auction Rooms, and realised 
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£11,773. He died on the following December 
15th, at Burleigh House, 342 Camden Road. 

Those are the sheer unadorned facts about the 
life of this very active producer of highly-coloured 
periodical literature, which, however, was not 
by any means so highly-coloured as the “‘ Penny 
Bloods,” issued by the many garretteer printers 
of the labyrinthine courts and alleys on the north 
side of Fleet Street. 


CHAPTER XI 


BERKELEY SQUARE, AND SOME 
OTHERS 


Mr. RupyArp Krpxine once selected Berkeley 
Square as the sometime home of a type of char- 
acter he does not like. You will find all about it 
in his verses, “Tomlinson.” I do not know why 
the name of Tomlinson was chosen to gibbet one 
who had a second-hand soul, so to speak; and 
still less do I comprehend why the habitat of 
Tomlinson should have been Berkeley, rather than 
any other square. I suppose Mr. Kipling thought 
there was something of the marine-store or 
humorous, or at the least of it, commonplace 
kind about the name of Tomlinson. Funnier 
than Jenkinson, for example, or Hankinson. 
There are Hankinsons, too, in private life, but 
when they write for publication, as they have 
been known to do, they shy at their ancestral 
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name, and invent romantic ones; abjuring the 
Shakespearean gospel. So, Mr. Kipling found 
the name of Tomlinson irresistible. The Tom- 
linson class do not now think very highly of Mr. 
Kipling, and the residents of Berkeley Square 
consider that some inferior square should have 
been selected: say, Warwick Square, Pimlico, 
which is less even than second-rate, and might 
reasonably be expected to house souls, say fifth- 
rate—or persons even with no souls at all of 
their own. Trafalgar Square we need not con- 
sider, because no-one lives in it; and in the other 
Trafalgar Square at the East End _of London, 
which no-one knows of, they are people with 
definite views of their own. 

There are, of course, innumerable other Lon- 
don squares. I do not propose to write the 
natural history of them, but there are several 
which might be regarded as far more suitable 
residences of Tomlinsons than Berkeley Square. 
In the dreadful commonplace region of North 
Paddington, for example, by Maida Vale, there 
are such as Alma Square. I do not know if one 
might include Orme Square. Hardly, I think! 
J. L. Toole, the actor, lived in Orme Square, 
which is a very pleasant, old-fashioned place on 
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Bayswater Hill. Passmore Edwards, sometime 
proprietor of the Echo evening newspaper, and 
millionaire philanthropist, lived there. When 
he arose in the morning he gave away a new 
Public Library building, or founded a Conva- 
lescent Home. Whether he did this out of 
sheer benevolence, or to spite expectant heirs, I 
will not declare, but his public form of benefactor 
did not agree in all respects with his business ways. 
This has been observed of other public bene- 
factors, and would seem to form a fruitful theme 
for philosophical inquiry. To me he seemed 
to be a cross-grained old hunks, eaten up with an 
inordinate conceit. His first impulse was to 
present you with a pamphlet in which he had 
recorded the doings (or some of them) of his 
extremely successful life, from the time when he 
was a boy, in Cornwall. I have conversed with 
a good many real and reputed millionaires. 
Some looked the part; others did not. Pass- 
more Edwards distinctly did not look, or dress, 
the part. Indeed, he looked threadbare, and had 
grimy finger-nails, and appeared generally to be an 
enemy to that kind of article which the late Mr. 
Andrew Pears and the amiable Lord Leverhulme 
manufacture. Indeed, he looked as though he 
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would not be happy if he got it, and desired 
nothing better than to be fusty and unwashed. 

However, to return from our quest of other 
Squares to that of Berkeley. It is quite certain 
that neither the Tomlinsons, whom you will 
find in the London Directory, nor the knowledg- 
able residents of Berkeley Square, ever were 
pleased with Mr. Kipling’s selections, in his 
eloquent poem. 

How go the lines—or, the more essential of 
them? 


Now Tomlinson gave up the ghost in his house 
in Berkeley Square 

And a Spirit came to his bedside ee gripped 
him by the hair— 

A Spirit gripped him by the hair and carried 
him far away, 

Till he heard as the roar of a rain-fed ford the 
roar of the Milky Way. 


They came to where Peter holds the keys, and 7 
Tomlinson sought to enter. But, as the verses 
tell us, he was refused admission, because he had 
wrought no good on earth and had done nothing 
but listen and read in books and hold second- 
hand opinions. And when he tried the Other 
Place, his ghost being cold in the windy realms 
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between the worlds, the Devil, before admitting 
him, wanted to know what sins he had committed, 
to render him eligible. And because he had 
merely read of sins and not committed them, 
the Devil would not have him either. 

This seems sheer injustice to Berkeley Square. 
It is a likeable square, and almost the oldest in 
London. The history-books tell us how it was 
built in 1698, and named after Berkeley House, 
which stood on the site of Devonshire House and 
was the residence of Lord Berkeley of Stratton. 
There are personal preferences as to the Squares 
of London, but most people are of opinion that 
Berkeley Square is the most beautiful, if only for 
its magnificent plane-trees, planted by Edward 
Bouveriein 1789. While it would perhaps be too 
much to say that the houses—or any among them 
—are beautiful, they are mostly of a respectable 
age, and have historic interest. It is not 
thinkable that Berkeley Square should be inhabi- 
ted by Tomlinsons. It is true that not all the 
houses of the Square are private houses. In the 
south-east corner there is a respectable library, 
and there also is the more than respectable 
Gunter’s confectionery and catering establishment, 
and ‘“‘rout-furnishers.” Does the description 
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“rout-furnisher”’ still hold good; or is it 
entirely forgotten; so that a Londoner of to- 
day might imagine it to be a sardonic description 
of some of our unlucky Generals in latter-day 
warfare? Those literary generals who wield the 
pen so well and fight so ill, and furnish us with 
routs. 

Historic, indeed, are some of the Berkeley 
Square houses. At No. 45 resided the great 
Lord Clive, founder of his own fortunes and of 
our Empire in India, and there he committed 
suicide, November 22nd, 1774. The gloomy- 
looking mansion is still the town-house of his 
descendant, the Earl of Powis. He was no 
Tomlinson, for he was a man of action. Nor was 
that eccentric Lord Chancellor, Lord Brougham, 
who lived at No. 28. There may perhaps be 
conceded something Tomlinsonian to Horace 
Walpole, whose residence was for a time No. 42, 
where, indeed, he died. No. 38, a hideous 
modern exterior, with ironwork that looks as 
though it were intended none should escape from 
it, like a “ mental hospital,” was rebuilt by Lord 
Rosebery. It has not an endearing appearance, 
but is extremely large. ‘To Lord Rosebery the 
world looked up alike as a Prime Minister 
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(although he did not hold that office long, and 
allowed himself to be politically snuffed out), as 
a winner of the Derby, and as the writer of a study 
of Bonaparte—Napoleon: the Last Phase, a sub- 
title that suggests some connection with the moon, 
and one that has ever since been used by many 
unoriginal writers, until it has become an intol- 
erable, ancient, and moss-grown cliché, of which 
everyone is heartily wearied; even as they were 
of the continued reiteration of the variations on 
the title of Mrs. Craigie’s novel, Some Emotions 
and a Moral. 

No. 37 Berkeley Square, a slender slip of a 
house in stone, was, for some years, the residence 
of Lord Northcliffe, even before he was raised 
to the peerage and was Sir Alfred Harmsworth, 
in that time before he settled in Carlton House 
Gardens. 

None ever could have accused Alfred Harms- 
worth of having the poor characteristics of a 
Tomlinson; and indeed Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
wrote his poem some ten years before the aston- 
ishing rise of that most remarkable personality, 
whose mantle there is now none can wear; not, 
however, without attempts being made to 
assume it. 
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London to-day changes “while you wait;” 
Berkeley Square itself changing visibly while you 
look at it; so that Lord Northcliffe’s late residence 
has lately been converted into a hat-shop (a lady’s 
hat-shop). Strange it is, therefore, that the last 
Daily Mail stunt should have been the “ Daily 
Mail Hat.” 

Enough has been said to show that not Berke- 
ley Square, any more than Belgrave Square, 
Grosvenor Square, or Portman Square, is a likely 
home of people with no opinions of their own, 
and dependent on what they have heard or read, 
Lord Northcliffe, however, although himself no 
Tomlinson, was the creator of a vast number of 
such, almost a nation of them; for at one time 
when the Daily Mail was under his direction, vast 
numbers of people took not merely its news, but 
its daily opinions from it and him and changed 
them with him. And they swallowed the “‘stunts” 
too. But by the time he passed from these 
scenes, while they continued thus to hold their 
opinions at second-hand, they had grown im- 
mune from stunts, which are dead and damned 
beyond redemption. The last of them, already 
referred to, the hat, was more than the public 
could stand. They liked the sweet-peas, and 
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they were too intellectually lazy to disagree with 
the views and opinions daily served up. = Fhey 
were amused with Garden Suburbs and Ideal 
Homes, but they objected to the odious prospect 
of being dressed by any newspaper; and so the 
Daily Mail hat died at birth, and the breeches 
and the coat and the boots, which no doubt 
would have followed, never appeared. 

There was once an empty alleged ‘“‘ Haunted 
House in Berkeley Square,” No. 50, but that 
was only a weird legend, and for many years past 
it has been inhabited and in no ways remarkable. 
Near by lived a German Jew, Steinkopf, who 
owned a mineral-water, and the St. ‘ames’s 
Gazette; and on the opposite side of the Square 
lived the Bancrofts. On the north side was a 
private hotel. It is just there that you will find 
Jones Street, whose name is rather a desperate 
consideration for Berkeley Square. It is the 


3) 


only “Jones” thoroughfare in London. How 
it came by that name, I do not know (nor any- 
one else). Fortunately it is an obscure tiny 
street, an alley, as it were, because it serves only 
for foot-passengers, and it has but one house. 
It leads you directly up against that fine old man- 


sion, Bourdon House, the residence in these 
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hardup latter years of the Duke of Westminster, 
who, it seems, cannot, or will not, any longer 
afford to live in Grosvenor House, at the angle of 
Grosvenor Street and Park Lane. 

Berkeley Square, let us not forget, has a kind 
of literary association, apart from Mr. Kipling. 
Thackeray selected it as the home of Jeames 
Yellowplush. 

If you wish to retain your respect for 
Thackeray, as a humourist, do not read his 
Yellowplush Papers; the diary of Jeames de la 
Pluche, otherwise James Plush, sometime foot- 
man in Berkeley Square, in the employment of 
Sir George Flimsy, banker. ‘‘ Jeames of Buck- 
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ley Square” seems to us, to-day, a sorry sort of 
humour; that poorest sort of fun which depends 
upon grotesque spelling and the use of vulgar 
colloquialisms. In truth, “ humour,” as com- 
monly understood, wears the least well of any 
kind of literary effort; but while the humour of 
the Ingoldsby Legends, and that of Dickens, and 
most of that of Tom Hood still raises a laugh, the 
humour of Thackeray, as seen in the observa- 
tions of Jeames, is sad, dull reading. And it is 
the humour of the servants’ hall, for which 
Thackeray seems to have had a special leaning. 
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As a matter of fact, “ Jeames”’ was contributed 
to Punch, and may have been entertaining at the 
time; but a distinct disservice has been done to 
Thackeray’s reputation in reprinting the Ye//ow- 
plush Papers among his ‘“‘ Works.” ‘“‘ Jeames ” 
is seen now not to be a “ Work ”’; and when we 
read his talk of the “ hupper suckles,” and of 
what he did “in horder to giv myself a hideer of 
deportment b 4 my ost an ostess ”—well, we put 
the book down in sheer surprise that such stuff 
could ever have been given the dignity of type. 

Time has wrought many and swift changes in 
Mayfair. No longer do gorgeous lackeys stand, 
habited in silk stockings and plush breeches, in 
ornate coats and cocked hats, hanging behind 
the carriages of the aristocracy of Berkeley 
Square. Many Londoners, still living, have seen 
such sights, and have seen what used to be the 
inevitable “carriage dog”—the Dalmatian 
““plum-pudding dog ”’—trotting between the 
wheels. But they are now of the past. While 
they yet lasted, somewhere about 1876, there 
was in London a person of a saturnine humour 
who did not like gorgeously-attired footmen. 
He used to station himself on wet and muddy days 
in the London season (and there was then more 
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mud in London streets than there is now), at a 
corner of Berkeley Square and savagely bedaub 
with a mud-covered walking-stick the silk stock- 
inged calves of the footmen hanging on behind 
those equipages. It was quite safe, because, of 
course, the lackeys could not descend and give 
him the punishment he deserved. 


THE END 
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